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INTER-CHURCH AID 


A CHALLENGE TO MIssions! 


(A contribution to an on-going discussion) 


By S. C. VAN RANDWICK 


| Goma issue with which we are dealing is a question to-day of ‘Christian 
statesmanship’, to use a favourite expression of Dr Mott’s. As Dr 
Chr. Berg has shown in his book, Oekumenische Diakonie (Berlin, 
1959), there have been instances of inter-church aid from the times of 
the apostles, but we here are not concerned with that. The fact which 
interests us as servants of the missionary movement is the young branch 
of the inter-church aid of our day. We are concerned, of course, mainly 
with the activities which developed during and after the Second World 
War under the auspices of the World Council of Churches, more 
especially as regards its concern for Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
where until recently the missionary movement had a virtual monopoly 
of Christian work. Without discussing in detail the history of ‘Inter- 
Church Aid’ (referred to widely as ICA) in the last twenty years, the 
important development for us here is the widening scope of that 
movement’s responsibilities, in the years since the Amsterdam Assembly, 


1 A paper delivered at the annual meeting of the Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland, Swanwick, June, 1961. 
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from the needs of churches and refugees in Europe to those all over 
the world, from ‘reconstruction’ to ‘aid’, from emergency help in war- 
stricken areas to ‘a permanent obligation of a World Council of 
Churches which seeks to be true to its name’. The gradual inclusion 
of the non-western world in Inter-Church Aid concerns happened to 
take place as a result of such events as the exodus of a great number 
of Arabs from Palestine and the termination of the governmental 
International Refugee Organization which took care of a number of 
Europeans in Asia. Its deeper cause, however, is the intrinsic, inherent, 
dynamic logic of the cause of Inter-Church Aid itself. Through modern 
technical and economic developments men are now in a position, 
purely technically, both to know—and to meet—the needs of many 
more of their fellow-men than was formerly possible. This extension 
of our technical possibilities implies for Christians a widening of the 
Christian concept of ‘neighbour’. In other words, in a world which is 
realizing an ever closer interdependence of its nations, Christians are 
being challenged by the needs of more and more ‘neighbours’. 

No discussion of Inter-Church Aid can do any justice to its impor- 
tance without at least hinting at the vast spiritual and material volume 
of its work, both inasmuch as it is centralized in the World Council’s 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees (DICASR) 
and in so far as it is decentralized but co-ordinated by it. We speak 
with nothing but the greatest respect of the ability and devotion of 
Christian men and women who serve its cause or of the astronomic 
figures in which one has to deal when speaking of it in quantitative 
terms. Here it must suffice to say that there is a deep spiritual kinship 
between the movement for Inter-Church Aid and the traditional 
missionary movement, so much so that the pioneering spirit of missions 
is sometimes thought of as having passed to Inter-Church Aid. The 
problem of Christian statesmanship referred to above is a problem 
between sister-movements, if only because both may contribute, and 
have contributed, to ‘the renewal of the churches’ on ‘an oecumenical 
basis’. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Before discussing the questions which are at stake between the 
Inter-Church Aid and missionary movements, I venture to eliminate 
the points which seem to me not to be at issue: 

1. It is a misunderstanding to believe that Inter-Church Aid is 
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merely—as its name seems to imply—‘the action of churches in making 
their resources available to other churches’. It is also ‘the corporate 
action of the churches in dealing with men and women in need, wherever 
they may be and’whatever their need may be’. In other words, Inter- 
Church Aid contains, equally with the missionary movement, the 
element of ‘going out into the world’. On the other hand, much of the 
missionary enterprise of to-day is an interplay of younger and older 
churches. The expression ‘inter-church’ does not denote a characteristic 
of Inter-Church Aid which distinguishes it from the missionary 
movement. 

2. It is equally a misunderstanding to believe that Inter-Church Aid 
is exclusively concerned with the Church’s calling to service, while 
missions are responsible for its task of witness. Missions have from 
the outset, in medical and social work and in education, served much 
more than man’s ‘spiritual’ needs; their witnessing activities have 
always been accompanied by deeds of service, and many more missfon- 
aries have been employed in the latter than in the former. On the 
other hand, ‘there has been a recognition from the earliest days that 
inter-church aid is more than a humanitarian activity and that it has 
its sources and its sanctions in the Gospel’.* If Inter-Church Aid is 
sometimes confronted with the question of cielimiting its responsibilities 
in the face of similar secular undertakings, missions have always been 
challenged by exactly the same problem. Again, there are instances of 
the provision of inter-church aid for theological faculties and pastors’ 
salaries, which would seem to belong in the field of witness rather 
than of service. 

3. There is no problem between missions and the Division of 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees in regard to a large part of 
the latter’s activities: I am referring to its service to refugees and to its 
work for alleviating needs in emergencies; since missions are neither 
called nor equipped to meet either of these needs, we shall not, in this 
paper, refer to these important activities of the Division. The categories 
of work in which problems may arise have been put down in writing 
by oecumenical précis-writers at the Herrenalb meeting and are 
referred to by them as the ‘Herrenalb categories’. We are not here 


1 Memorandum on ‘The nature and scope of the task of the Division of Interchurch 
Aid and Service to Refugees’, prepared by the Administrative Committee of the Division 
of Interchurch Aid and Service to Refugees, World Council of Churches, Minutes and 
Reports of the twelfth meeting of the Central Committee, Rhodes, Greece, Aug. 19-27, 
1959, appendix VII, pp. 148-57 hereinafter to be quoted as ‘Memorandum’. Both 
quotations on p. 151. 

2 Memorandum, p. 149. 
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concerned with the technicalities of formulating these categories, which 
is still in progress. It is for us to recognize that, behind the formulation 
of categories, there is an issue at stake which touches the life both of 
Inter-Church Aid and of the missionary movement. Only a couple of 
years ago a secretary of the International Missionary Council wrote 
that ‘few if any of the current DICASR projects in Asia and Africa 
represent undertakings in which missionary agencies were not already 
involved’. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INTER-CHURCH AID 


Now this issue has obviously an immediate relation to our existence 
as servants of the missionary cause. Inter-Church Aid is not merely one 
of the many new forms of Christian activity which have a claim on 
our sympathy but which we cannot possibly attempt to know. There 
is,“of course, an inescapable need to specialize, even in the knowledge 
of ecclesiastical activities, and there are so many claims on a mis- 
sionary’s interest, both in the country of his origin and in that of his 
adoption, that one cannot expect him to keep abreast of all oecumenical 
and local church activities which do not touch his work. My point, 
however, is that Inter-Church Aid does touch our work as missionaries, 
as board secretaries or in whatever function we may fulfil in the tradi- 
tional missionary cause. Inter-Church Aid embodies a challenge to our 
work, not because of any inimical intention on the part of its leaders, 
but because it is, by virtue of its very existence, an attempt to reply 
to questions which have arisen out of the present state of many 
missionary activities. The questions would be just as real even if 
there were no attempt in terms of Inter-Church Aid to answer them. 
The real challenge to traditional missions does not come from Inter- 
Church Aid or from its overlapping with work already carried on by 
missions in the traditional mission countries, but from the changes in 
the world which we have so often discussed in missionary conferences ; 
in the political realm the end of colonialism, on the ecclesiastical scene 
the emergence of younger churches. Since Inter-Church Aid is often, 
not deliberately but in fact, an attempt to answer our problems, we 
have to listen attentively to the answers that it gives and to consider 
what lessons the missionary movement may have to learn from it. 
The motivations which lie behind Inter-Church Aid, its structure and 
policy touch the very existence of the traditional missionary movement 
and we cannot remain indifferent to it. 
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SOME TRADITIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MISSIONS 


Though mission boards may work in many lands, their ‘fields’ are 
necessarily limited to certain areas of these lands. No matter what the 
present state of affairs in that area may be, whether we still see a 
‘mission field’, in the purest nineteenth-century sense of the word, or 
whether we meet a full-fledged younger church into which all mission 
forces have been integrated, the responsibility of a mission has its 
geographical limitations. This applies to the largest as well as to the 
smallest missions. Even the co-operative enterprises which a mission 
may help to carry and which extend beyond these limitations, such as 
hospitals, seminaries, councils, etc., are based upon its primary geo- 
graphical responsibilities. The concept of ‘Christian comity’ as 
practised among co-operative missions is based upon a mutual 
recognition of this geographical responsibility. 

Closely connected with it is the idea of continuity as a constitutive 
element in the traditional mission’s and missionary’s conception of 
the task. The missionary’s calling has in the past in principle been 
conceived of as being for an indefinite period of service; and if, for 
any reason, he had to leave, there was no doubt that his sending 
mission was responsible for filling the vacancy. And there were 
candidates and there was sustained giving to undergird that responsi- 
bility. The mission’s responsibility for the upbuilding of the Church, 
for medical and educational work has never been regarded as a project 
for a limited number of years, but for an indefinite period; and this 
applies equally to the pre-war era and to the post-Whitby era of 
‘partnership in obedience’. Let there be no misunderstanding: when I 
refer to on-going responsibility and continuity as one of the character- 
istics of the traditional missionary enterprise, I do not mean to exclude 
the reality of war and revolution and the end of missions which they 
may impose; I only wish to refer to the determination of both the 
younger and the older churches concerned to maintain unbroken their 
missionary relationship. 

Another characteristic. of the traditional missionary relationship 
between an older and a younger church is the mutual knowledge of 
men and conditions and of prayer based upon such knowledge. All 
these characteristics point to a special relationship between younger 
and older churches. This relationship is as likely, of course, to de- 
generate into overheated paternalism as into cold indifference, but, if 
it avoids falling into either, it may well become an inter-church intimacy 
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of real spiritual value. As Dr Witschi has put it ‘ . . . the cutting of the 
existing oecumenical veins of mission in the body of the Church in 
the world would sap the life of the western churches as well as that 
of the churches in Asia, Africa and Latin America and would weaken 
the ministry of inter-church aid itself. . .’* 


PRESENT-DAY CHALLENGES TO THIS TRADITION 


There is enough evidence in our post-war world to justify the claim 
that these traditions are being challenged. Even if in some parts of the 
world they may seem to hold, either in their post-Whitby or even in 
their pre-Whitby form, there are good reasons to believe that in 
principle their validity has been shattered everywhere. Large former 
‘mission-fields’ have become inaccessible, vast former missionary 
responsibilities can no longer be shared between younger and older 
churches. I am thinking, for example, of China and, to a large extent, 
of Indonesia. Apart from that, missionary personnel and money 
seeking new employment in new areas and churches in need of new 
missionary relationships are not always successful in finding them, 
for one reason or another. Then there is such a thing as the unequal 
distribution of missionary and church forces, for historical reasons 
which have become obsolete to-day. A certain ‘mission-field’ may, for 
example, have been occupied by a mission a long time ago; to-day a 
younger church may have sprung up there and they, in partnership 
together, may claim an exclusive right to missionary activity in that 
area even though their strength may be wholly inadequate for the 
task. It may be a good thing to speak of ‘our’ missionaries, but it is 
certainly wrong for missions to speak of ‘our Christians’, and it is 
entirely unacceptable to claim a right to ‘our pagans’. Again, other 
traditional enterprises may be overstaffed to-day. There are, therefore, 
good reasons to look not wholly uncritically at the geographical 
division of our missionary responsibility, the continuity of relation- 
ships which it entails, the knowledge of persons and conditions based 
upon it and the concept of Christian comity which protects all this. 
These concepts of traditional missions, valuable as they still may be, 
may all be challenged as soon as they tend to become causes in them- 
selves and no longer wholly and solely serve the proclamation of the 
Gospel. The critical attitude of missionary conferences towards such 
missionary forces as have ‘dug themselves in into a trench-warfare’ is 
well known. 


1 Memorandum, p. 157. 
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Another challenge to traditional missions may be expressed in the 
words of a leading Asian Christian: ‘Support of work based on 
personal knowledge and of personal acquaintance with a particular 
person does not represent an adult attitude . . . and it might be better 
for the older churches to grow out of that “‘adolescent”’ attitude of 
interest in particular persons rather than in a cause.’ I am not sure that 
he does full justice to the spiritual importance of church relations 
based upon personal knowledge, but I take his words seriously because 
I know that they express the thinking of many younger church leaders. 
There is among them a general desire for a depersonalization of the 
missionary relationships which smell of ‘paternalism’; it is a desire 
that is often expressed as a wish to replace the unilateral with a multi- 
lateral partnership. All this may suffice to prove that missions need 
to find ‘a new dignity’, as another younger church leader has called it. 


THe ANSWER OF INTER-CHURCH AID 


At the very time when the missionary movement was subjected, by 
its own internal development and because of its own good missionary 
principles, to the most searching questions, Inter-Church Aid came up, 
and seemed to offer an answer to some of them. That is not to say 
that Inter-Church Aid has been designed to provide a solution to the 
predicament of missions, but that in the eyes of many, in younger 
and older churches alike, many Inter-Church Aid activities seem to be 
free from the objections raised in regard to missions and to meet 
several of the challenges to which they are exposed. 

There is in the first place the challenge to missionary paternalism 
connected with the unilateral relationship. This relationship goes back 
to a time when the younger church did not exist and could not, of 
course, choose its ‘mother-mission’. As far as mission boards still 
have a say in policy-making oversea, apart from the younger church 
itself, they render this service in meetings of a company of people who 
belong to one race, one nation and often one denomination. Many 
younger church leaders prefer the organization of the Division of 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, which is in the fullest sense 
oecumenical—world-wide in regard to race, nation and confession— 
because in it they have a share in the choice of their partners. In fact 
the Division seems to be made to meet at least this challenge. The 
World Council of Churches may in the near future assume larger 
responsibilities in ‘Christian social projects’, where the same advantages 
would prevail. 
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In the second place there is the challenge to the geographical limita- 
tions of missions and to their concept of continuity, of on-going 
responsibility for a given piece of work. Inter-Church Aid definitely 
meets the needs of an area in which these traditions are being 
questioned. The Memorandum says that 


. .. DICASR, unlike the mission boards and societies, does not seek for a per- 
manent and organic relationship with the churches to which help is given. Its task 
is to bring special help for specified projects which either will be completed within 
a certain period or at the end of such a period will be within the competence of the 
aided church to support and maintain. Inter-church aid by the very nature of its 
operation need not, therefore, involve that intimate and thoroughly informed inter- 
church relationship which it is the privilege of the Missions to establish. Inter- 
church aid as hitherto conceived does not call for life service, either in its head- 
quarters or in its field staff. . . .2 


In other words: Inter-Church Aid is not confined to a geographical 
area, is essentially mobile, is world-wide in its outlook and can afford 
to be so because its principle of ‘special help for specified projects’ 
prevents it from digging itself in somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
our missionary trench-warfare. This principle of short-term activities, 
of mobility, entails an aloofness from history which has great advan- 
tages. Missions, on account of their long-term commitments in a 
given area, work with hands defiled by the political and ecclesiastical 
history of their respective nations and churches: all of them are 
somehow compromised by association with colonialism and denomina- 
tionalism. Obviously a limited short-term responsibility of ‘special 
help for specified projects’ is hardly liable to such compromising 
associations. There is also the advantage that short-term projects in 
Christian work may well provide the incentive for local Christian 
agencies to undertake responsibility for their continuation. In all this, 
Inter-Church Aid may well be meeting needs in Christian work which 
traditional missions can hardly fill. And it will all be the more important 
if it is true—as is sometimes claimed—that Inter-Church Aid arouses 
much greater enthusiasm among young people for its pioneering work 
than does the traditional missionary enterprise of to-day. 


SomME CONCLUSIONS 


It is too early to draw any definitive conclusions or to make explicit 
the right course of Christian statesmanship for the movement we 
serve. Too much depends upon the situation on the ‘fields’ or in the 
1 Memorandum, p. 155. 
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younger churches with which our missions are connected, although 
there should not be the slightest doubt among us that the challenges 
to our missionary traditions are bound to arise anywhere. 

I venture now to formulate some preliminary and necessarily vague 
conclusions : 

1. Ought not missions, alongside their existing work, to consider 
taking part in work not limited to the traditional geographical areas 
or in work which is not undertaken for an indefinite future, and which 
may go so far in depersonalization as not to need any expatriate 
missionary staff? Let us face the fact that all this would mean a loss, 
to the missionary movement, of values which have hitherto been 
regarded as of its very essence and of definite spiritual significance. It 
will raise serious questions at the home base. It may even be doubted 
if work of this kind,’ however valuable, ought still to be defined by 
the word ‘mission’ and if we ought not, therefore, for the sake of 
terminological cleanliness, to rename our boards: for example, ‘board 
of mission and oecumenical co-operation’. But a loss of traditional 
values may also mean a gain in future possibilities. There is no doubt 
that a development of missions along these lines, which bear a certain 
resemblance to Inter-Church Aid activities, would make an organiza- 
tional rapprochement with the Inter-Church Aid agencies absolutely 
essential. So much for the missionary traditions which are being 
challenged. 

2. There are missionary traditions which are unchallenged : 

(a) First in importance, since it is their most essential contribution, 
is the gift of something entirely different from what natural man 
demands. If mere material aid sometimes makes a man wonder what 
the motives of the helper might be and may thus, as it sometimes does, 
pave the way to the Gospel, there is an even greater likelihood that it 
will not do so. It is at this point that the missionary’s effort to under- 
stand the other man’s cultural outlook comes in. The primitive boy 
who accounted for the missionary’s readiness to dress his stinking 
wounds by saying that, obviously, she liked pus, is typical of millions 
of our fellow-men. Help is a precarious matter among people whose 
culture has not been influenced by the Gospel and whose explanations 
of the helpers’ motives are based upon the average natural man’s 
selfish assumptions. Christian help—I am of course not speaking of 
emergencies—will, in all tact and humility, have to be interpreted in 
terms of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, or it will run an even greater risk 
of misunderstanding. In short: the missionary’s efforts to understand 
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the other man’s cultural outlook is a tradition which ought to remain 
unchallenged. This has its implications for the training and the outlook 
of any Christian who serves among people of a different culture. 

(b) Having fully acknowledged the challenge to traditional missions 
from short-term activities, I may now, perhaps, be permitted to reverse 
the argument. In spite of everything which is ‘in the air’ in favour of 
short-term programmes, there is still a case to be made for Christian 
activities for an indefinite future. There are human needs which 
totalitarian governments may be able to meet in short-term pro- 
grammes, but which no Christian agency can answer in that way. 
The economic backwardness of whole continents, for example, is not 
primarily due to a mere lack of capital and of technical knowledge, 
but to deeply rooted cultural factors. Any attempt to meet these and 
other long-term needs with short-term programmes risks becoming a 
waste of Christian money and of the devotion of Christian men and 
women. 

A conversation is going on between the older missionary and the 
younger inter-church aid tradition. Integration of the two oecumenical 
world bodies will facilitate it at the oecumenical level. But it will have 
to take place at the national and the denominational level as well and 
to go down to the ‘grass-roots’. Critical questions must be asked on 
both sides, and I have tried to voice some of them. New forms of 
organization and of service may have to emerge. 

In the end, however, these considerations of ‘Christian statesmanship’ 
are only justified as part of a quest for new ways of obedience to our 
Lord, and it is as a contribution to that quest that they are offered here. 
S. C. vAN RANDWICK 
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A NEW APPROACH TO MISSIONARY 
ORIENTATION 


By DONALD P. SMITH 


A NEW approach to missionary orientation, under the joint direc- 
tion of seven mission boards,’ began at Stony Point, New York, in 
January of this year. Six years’ experimentation by the United Presby- 
terian Church, an extensive study by the Methodist Church and serious 
conversations within the Missionary Personnel Committee of the 
National Council of Churches have prepared the way for this significant 
venture. 

Behind these developments has been a growing restlessness with the 
assumption that the concentrated study of such disciplines as anthro- 
pology, the history of missions, missionary theory and practice, 
linguistics, Bible and theology, will in itself prepare the new missionary 
for effective oversea service. The co-operating boards have concluded 
that missionary preparation must include more than classroom activity 
and must be ‘flexible and free to develop new approaches . . . beyond 
the confines of traditional academic structures’.* 

Also under question has been the tendency to concentrate on area 
study before the first term of oversea service. The National Christian 
Council of India, for example, has expressed the concern of some 
receiving churches by saying, ‘We believe that the major part of the 
more specialized orientation can best be done in India and that it 
would be wise to reduce the amount of time spent on orientation in 
the home countries and to provide more effective orientation courses 
in this country.”® 

The Reverend D. T. Niles, speaking recently to a group of mission 
executives, said that only in the receiving country can a missionary 
acquire an understanding of the living religion practised by the people, 
of their customs and courtesies, or of the goals and aspirations of their 
governments. 


1 The Overseas Mission Boards of: The Church of the Brethren, Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical United Brethren, The Methodist Church, Reformed Church in America, 
United Church of Christ, United Presbyterian Church in the USA. 

2‘Plans for a New Cooperative Program of Missionary Orientation, Atlantic City, 
December 9, 1959.’ 

3 ‘The Preparation of Missionaries in their own Countries and in India.’ 
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Intensive area specialization undertaken without a foundation of 
oversea experience may give a new missionary too many preconceived 
textbook ideas, may fail to be relevant to the incredibly rapid changes 
of our day and may make it necessary for him to un-learn a great deal 
before he can begin to learn. In addition, if the young specialist assumes 
that he understands the people, culture and religion, he may be less 
highly motivated to learn on the job. Thus, the Division of World 
Missions of the Methodist Church is now recommending that extended 
scholarly area study be pursued—not as part of pre-field training— 
but during the first furlough. 


THE PURPOSE OF PRE-FIELD ORIENTATION 


Nevertheless, mission boards in the United States are convinced 
that more, rather than less, orientation is needed. The new missionary 
must find his bearings in circumstances of almost overwhelming 
complexity. Pre-field orientation is essential in order to prepare him 
for the shock of transition from the relatively sheltered life of American 
middle-class Christianity to creative Christian witness and service in 
the midst of a revolutionary world. 

In his preparation, it is not the information that a missionary 
acquires that will make him effective. It is what he becomes. He does 
not need further specialization. He needs a comprehensive orientation 
that will help him to understand the rest of the world from within its 
own frame of reference and understand himself, his cultural condition- 
ing and his values. His faith must grow into a living reality as he faces 
the challenge of other faiths and discovers the inner springs of his own 
motivation and the deep needs of mankind. 


THE EVER-WIDENING GAP 


We cannot, therefore, determine the scope of orientation by looking 
only at the world to which a missionary goes. We must remember the 
land from which he comes. There is an ever-widening gap between all 
that the recruit knows as reality in the ‘American way of life’ and all 
that the people to whom he goes know as reality in their desperate 
struggle for survival. The chasm is so great that, no matter how en- 
lightened he may be, the new missionary needs all the help he can get 
to prepare himself as a person to accept his new réle. Some examples 
illustrate this fact. 
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In 1938 the United States received 26 per cent of the world income. 
In 1948 this had risen to 40-7 per cent. Our per capita income of $1,525 
in 1948 was more than twice that of any other nation of the world 
except Canada, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Australia and New Zealand.’ In the one hundred less-developed 
countries of the world the average per capita income in 1950 was 
$110. In 1959 it had risen to almost $130, or a net gain of about $20 
in ten years. However, during the same period, income in the United 
States increased $530.* 

The television sets, radios, washers, dryers, refrigerators, mixers and 
automobiles which the average American takes for granted as neces- 
sities are, for his opposite number in other countries, unattainable 
luxuries. A doctor in a United States hospital relies upon the services 
of technical specialists and upon a vast array of laboratory facilities 
which are not available to the majority of his medical colleagues in 
under-developed areas. Thus, in addition to the relatively superficial 
adjustment to life without gadgets, the oversea worker faces professional 
adaptation which demands greater skill than a similar job in the 
United States. But much more important is the chasm which must 
be bridged between the aspirations of people in under-developed 
lands and the attitudes that the American brings with him out of his 
opulence. 


IDENTIFICATION WITH THE DISINHERITED 


Our experience with over 250 new missionaries during the past five 
years‘ indicates that, as one might expect, a majority of them identify 
with points of view of the social classes from which they come; namely, 
the professionals, business-men and independent farmers. They have 
been reading the right-wing newspapers and conventional periodicals 
of our country. Few have had even superficial experience in our slums, 
migrant camps or mining towns. Many have earned supplemental 
income while in college, but few have had much contact with labour 
unions. Generally, there is an earnest desire to identify with the people 
with whom they will be working, accompanied by guilt feelings over 


1W. S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woytinsky, World Population and Production (The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953, pp. 392-4). 

2 United Nations Review, Dec. 1959, p. 14. 

3 Harlan Cleveland, Gerard J. Mangone, John Clarke Adams, The Overseas Americans, 
McGraw Hill, New York, 1960, p. 129. 

4In the United Presbyterian Study Fellowship program. 
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the wealth of America and over our relatively high missionary standard 
of living. 

But how can an American identify with the oppressed masses of 
mankind when he has had no personal experience of the overwhelming 
tragedy of life and when he begins with the assumption that American 
ways of doing things are just naturally better? A recent interview study 
conducted by Syracuse University concluded: ‘The gist of many 
comments about the overseas Americans by their hosts abroad comes 
down to something like this: ““We resent you taking for granted that 
the highest aspiration for any people is their quite natural desire to be 
American, or at least to be like Americans.” ”} 

Nor can we, as missionaries, escape our involvement in this dilemma, 
since we have apparently been as guilty as any American of ‘cultural 
evangelism’. Says the Syracuse study—‘It is not our purpose here to 
assess the effectiveness of American religious salesmanship, but there 
is no doubt that, measured as cultural evangelism, the missionary 
movement has been extremely successful’.* 

One might easily multiply examples of barriers to the American 
missionary raised by political upheaval and rapid social change. 
However, the crucial question should already be clear. How can a 
successful ‘all-American family’, raised in an affluent society, whose 
primary values are achievement, comfort, security and status, even 
begin to empathize with the disinherited of the world? How can a 
missionary from our culture see the world with the eyes of the black 
man of Africa? How can he transmit a faith that will at once be 
indigenous and universal? How can he have anything more than a 
superficial theoretical knowledge about the world of need? These are 
more than rhetorical questions. The whole future of our American 
participation in the missionary movement may well depend upon our 
finding the answers, and quickly! 


INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Closely allied to the new missionary’s difficult task of bridging the 
psychological distance between himself and his adopted people is his 
need to develop new patterns of inter-personal relations. To a greater 
degree than in his homeland, he will be dependent upon satisfactory 
family adjustments. In some situations, he must work more intensely 


1 Cleveland, Mangone, Adams, op. cit., p. 30. 
2 Ibid., p. 85. 
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and more continuously with American colleagues than would be 
required of him at home. More important, however, is the cultural 
transition that he must make to different values and patterns of social 
intercourse. 

The American is an activist, orientated more toward achieving 
results than toward building relationships. Even our churches seem 
to emphasize programme over people. The American missionary, 
then, is likely to be more concerned with doing than with being. In his 
eagerness to be a successful missionary he may focus on achievement 
without really bothering with the persons involved, Again the Syracuse 
study is pertinent: 

In this environment, what passes for American ‘impatience’ is often merely the 
common American tendency to pay attention to business, to subordinate personal 
relationships. Despite the contributions made recently to our human relations by 
the experts in group dynamics, it seems a fair generalization to say that in most 
parts of the world people set a higher relative value than we do on the niceties of 
inter-personal relations. It is this, in turn, which misleads so many overseas 
Americans about what is ‘falsehood’ and what is ‘truth’. Part of culture shock is 
the discovery that truth, like time, is relative. 

The new missionary is likely to be a ‘rugged individualist’. He 
probably has more than average ability and is highly trained. He 
often has rather definite ideas and is quick to express them. He is 
accustomed to a place of leadership, though he may be running away 
from the ‘organizational man’ expectations of American business, 
religious and community life. The romantic image of the ‘pioneer 
missionary’ still lurks in the heart of many a recruit. He may hope 
that in an oversea setting he will be free to be himself in a new way, 
and that he will be a ‘big frog in a little pond’.* 

Yet, in many situations he will be assigned to work either in a mission 
with rather strong traditions or under the direction of national leaders 
who may not be as highly trained as he is. In the first instance, he will 
be expected to accept the traditions. In the second, his task may not 
be clearly defined. He will need to employ skilful diplomacy and 
infinite patience to discover a place where he can make a meaningful 
contribution to the work without threatening the security of a national 
colleague who is exercising top leadership for the first time. 

A great deal of hostility may be directed against him simply because 
he is an American, and because he is from the ‘white West’. Therefore, 
he must be armed with the kind of objectivity which can accept and 


1 Cleveland, Mangone, Adams, op. cit., p. 38. 
2 Ibid., p. 22. 
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absorb hostility. Not every new missionary has that degree of maturity, 
He needs the insight of psychological training and the spiritual certainty 
that God has accepted him as he is. Only thus will he be able to accept 
himself realistically, with his own strengths and weaknesses, and be 
able to direct his spiritual energies toward the acceptance of others, 
even if they reject him. 

All this is to emphasize the fact that, no matter how skilful a person 
may be in relating to people in the United States, one of his greatest 
needs as a new missionary is an increased sensitivity and skill in 
personal relationships, a quality which can spring only from deep 
self-awareness, an understanding of people and a supremely relevant 
faith. 

A RELEVANT FAITH 


Even if one were to disregard the Biblical and theological illiteracy 
of much of the American Church, he would be forced to ask whether 
or not a new missionary’s understanding of Christianity is relevant 
to a world of rapid social change. To what degree does it simply 
reflect our American cultural situation? Is it purely individualistic? 
Does it exhibit any social passion? Does it have historical dimen- 
sion? Does it possess an eschatological certainty that can hold a 
missionary steady in the midst of violence, bitterness, disappoint- 
ment and frustration? Do our new missionaries have inner resources 
by which they can live creatively in an ambiguous situation? Do they 
have a sense of participation in the mission of a world-wide Christian 
community which will give them stabilizing perspective in an isolated 
situation? Although personnel secretaries look for these qualities in 
the candidates whom they select, orientation cannot avoid the responsi- 
bility for cultivating spiritual growth at the deepest level. 


ORIENTATION OF THE WHOLE PERSON 


Perhaps enough has been said to make it clear that nothing less 
than a total approach to the candidate’s whole being (spiritual, intel- 
lectual, emotional, and volitional) can be considered adequate orienta- 
tion. This is the aim of the new interdenominational programme. 

Here we come to a crucial point. There is a widespread, fallacious 
assumption that orientation merely consists of transmitting the right 
information to a new missionary. It is assumed that ‘telling’ a person 
what he should know, and what he should or should not do, is all that 
is necessary. For example, when a new missionary gets into difficulty, 
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someone is likely to complain, ‘Didn’t you tell him not to do that?’ 
Of course we told him! But the point is, it takes much more than 
‘telling’. For one thing, studies in communication demonstrate that 
people frequently do not hear what they have been told. Even if they 
listen, what they actually hear does not necessarily correspond to what 
the speaker intended to say. Moreover, educators and social scientists 
have fairly well proven that people do not necessarily change their 
attitudes and habit patterns even when they have acquired new in- 
formation. A sophisticated college graduate with an elementary 
knowledge of psychology may give correct answers on an application 
blank or even on psychological tests without being able to make a 
successful inter-personal adjustment.’ Or, an inflexible person can 
expound on the importance of flexibility without even being aware of 
his own rigidity. He may feel, quite sincerely, that he meets people 
more than halfway, when in fact he demands that they do everything 
his way. In other words, while one cannot afford to discount the 
importance of thorough intellectual preparation, much more than the 
intellect must be involved. Somehow orientation must break through 
to the whole person in a way that no purely academic programme, of 
whatever excellence, can possibly do. 

The task is obviously not an easy one. The deeper springs of action 
are built up over many years in the experiences of home, school, com- 
munity, church and work. The reconstruction of personality is beyond 
the scope of missionary orientation. But we can help a candidate to 
see some of the danger spots, to increase his sensitivity to others and 
to understand himself more completely in relation to the demands of 
his new calling. He can change enough during his time of orientation 
to sense where more change is needed and to be ready for it. Such 
change is frequently painful, but in the long run there is less pain in 
facing the issue in this country than in learning the hard way after 
beginning one’s work abroad. 

Thus we come to the screening function of pre-field training. If a 
candidate is not flexible and open to growth, or if he does not begin 
to work out his problems through counselling, serious question is then 
raised as to his suitability for oversea service. 

The deeper levels are carefully guarded by strong defences. A 
candidate who may be most in need of change is most likely to react 


1 For an interesting discussion of this, see ‘How to Cheat on Personality Tests’, in The 
Organization Man, Wm H. Whyte, Jr. (N.Y.: Simon and Schuster, 1956,; Harmonds- 
worth, England: Penguin Books). 
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as though he were saying, ‘No one is going to change me!’ And, in 
fact, no one can change him. If he is going to change, he must himself 
decide that he needs and wants to change. The problem of orientation, 
then, is to establish a supportive climate which will motivate candidates 
to desire change at points at which change will make them more 
effective missionaries. Without such climate, learning at a deep level 
cannot take place and orientation is superficial. 

There are no easy answers. Much still has to be worked out. But we 
have now had enough experience with a total approach to orientation 
to give us considerable encouragement in believing that pre-field 
orientation can reach the whole person. We know the direction in 
which we must move. 

What are the essential elements of orientation in depth? 


AN INTEGRATED EXPERIENCE 


First, it has an integrated curriculum, which includes everything that 
happens, whether in classroom, library, dining-room or fellowship 
lounge. The unifying factor is a focus on the growth of the whole 
person. As in a living organism, there is an intimate interplay among 
all elements, so that confrontation experiences, formal instruction, 
worship and every aspect of the common life are meaningfully inter- 
related. Individual courses of Bible, theology, mission and world 
issues give way to a single inter-disciplinary approach to an under- 
standing of the mission of the Church in the world to-day. 

Many candidates have experienced dormitory life, but this is 
different! Here, there is a community of purpose with fellow-mission- 
aries and with staff—all working together to face as realistically as 
possible the crucial issues of our time and to use resources within the 
fellowship for mutual encouragement and personal growth. It involves 
not only the planned programme, but also the ready availability of 
skilled counselling at the moment when it is most needed. With the 
help of the laboratory method of learning, candidates use the un- 
planned day-to-day experiences of community living as observable 
data which they analyze and from which they learn about themselves 
in relation to others. 


AN INTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


Second, it is an intensive programme. The goal is to immerse the 
participant in the grave problems which confront us, to capture his 
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imagination and to secure his commitment to a lifetime struggle to 
discover answers we do not now possess. All his energies should be 
focused on these problems and he should not easily be distracted by 
the detachment of other nearby students who are concerned with 
professional advancement and with adapting themselves to the 
demands of American culture—demands which, as we have seen, are 
in many ways the American missionary’s greatest handicap. 

Because orientation in depth requires an intensive, focused and 
integrated experience, the Presbyterian Study Fellowship (later 
followed by the inter-denominational programme) chose to create its 
own training community rather than become a part of another educa- 
tional institution. Certainly, there would have been advantages in 
using existing academic facilities of a college or seminary, but careful 
study and experience have demonstrated that this involves a dilution 
of the intensity which is essential to this type of learning. 

However, to avoid becoming a ‘monastic community’, far removed 
from the world and its concerns, it is essential, as we shall see, to build 
into the programme opportunities for the world to come into the 
community and for the community to go into the world. In addition, 
nationals from other countries must be on the staff and among the 
participants. But the important point is that all together are involved 
in the same intense experience with the same purposes. It is this 
intensity which enables change to take place at deeper levels than 
would otherwise be possible. 

The theoretical justification for this approach to learning has been 
carefully developed in the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, at Bethel, Maine, under the auspices of the National 
Education Association. The theory is that changes involved in human 
relations-learning most readily take place where a ‘cultural island’ is 
created, in which a climate of acceptance and support enables partici- 
pants to gain new insights, experiment with new behaviour and develop 
greater effectiveness for their ‘back home’ situations. Our experience 
with missionary orientation, based on the ‘cultural island’ concept, has 
demonstrated its usefulness. We have not begun to exhaust its full 
possibilities. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY LIFE 


In the third place, orientation is organized around life together in 
Christian community. The common life does not duplicate conditions 
in which new missionaries will find themselves overseas, but it does 
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provide maximum contact among candidates and staff. It offers an 
experience of Christian community, not as an ideal association of 
saintly souls, but as a realistic fellowship of sinners who depend in all 
things upon the grace of God.’ Thus it encourages an intimate sharing 
of faith and it deepens insights into more effective personal relationships, 

Only when the same group of candidates meet each other in every 
conceivable situation from early morning till late at night can intensity 
of orientation be developed. Just as the new missionary will be unable 
to select his colleagues on a mission station, in a school, hospital or 
in the church overseas, so also he should not be free during his training 
to escape from difficult personalities. Rather he should be given help 
that will enable him to live with them. 

Because candidates must have a very close relationship with one 
another, it will readily be seen that the size and composition of a 
community training unit is of crucial importance. Experience has 
shown that, in a community of more than thirty to forty adults, sub- 
groupings develop. Those who need the community emphasis most 
tend to be found on the fringes, and there is an atmosphere of 
impersonality. 

A maximum diversity of background, education, profession, per- 
sonality, theology and denomination is desirable. In our experience, 
one of the most important learnings is the ability to understand and 
accept people with different approaches to life, whether or not one 
can agree with their viewpoints. 

Two couples of the same denomination who had attended the same 
seminary in the same class never really came to terms with each other 
and with their theological differences until they were in Stony Point. 
For three years they had been able to move in different circles. It 
was only in the close, intensive experience of living and working 
together that they discovered they could no longer ignore their 
differences, but must face them in Christ. 

Such training in an interdenominational context has fundamental 
significance for the participation of missionaries in the oecumenical 
movement. The Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council 
of Churches recently observed : 


There is a real question as to whether any missionary should be sent overseas 
without having lived and worked and learned alongside colleagues of other 
denominational traditions. His preparation for mission should include some 





1 For a discussion of this concept of community, see Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Life Together, 
especially pp. 17-39. 
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prayerful struggle with the divisions of the Church, as well as some serious searching 
for roads to reconciliation.’ 

What is the effect of community-centred orientation upon families 
participating in it? Without separate family apartments is it possible 
to maintain the unity of the home? Does community-living create 
difficult problems for the children involved? Are there advantages to 
family living in such circumstances? 

There are advantages. The wife is free from housework to participate 
fully in the programme. The relationships between single missionaries 
and families can be faced openly. The dimension of family commitment 
can be dealt with. The family is deeply involved in everything. 

There are problems. Families must make a conscious effort to 
maintain their own primary relationships. Obviously they must adapt 
to a new way of life, but most problems are those which the family 
brings with it. Family strengths and weaknesses are accentuated. 
While most children adapt quickly to their new surroundings, a few 
are slower than others to do so. Usually when children are anxious, it 
is because they have anxious parents. Happy families continue to be 
happy. Differences between husband and wife are not infrequently 
brought to the surface, especially if each of them has previously been 
moving in different circles, with one in school and the other working, 
for example. Discipline problems with children come out in the open. 
In other words, there are many opportunities for family counselling 
which otherwise would not be available. As with all candidates, then, 
the difficulties of community-living can become the foundation for 
invaluable learning. 


CONFRONTATION 


Confrontation or encounter is the fourth essential element of the 
new approach to orientation. Carefully selected experiences can bring 
the recruit face-to-face with realities of which he has never dreamed. 
The shock of smelling a slum or of talking with a persuasive Com- 
munist is more eloquent than many lectures. Candidates talk with dope 
addicts who are ‘kicking the habit’. They meet members of the Con- 
servative Club (a gang that has decided to ‘go social’) and lunch in 
tenements and housing projects with families of the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish. Factory visits, discussions with union leaders and 


1 ‘Plans for a New Cooperative Program of Missionary Orientation, Atlantic City, 
December 9, 1959.’ 
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with the director of a municipal housing authority, a stirring address 
by a ‘Christian nationalist’ from Africa and briefings by representatives 
of new member states at the United Nations introduce the study of 
Christian responsibility in a world of rapid social change. 

Participants discover that they are unable to stand up to a simulated 
brain-washing and are given help with the Christian approach to 
Communism. A Buddhist, a Muslim, a Hindu and a scientific materialist 
share their faith and criticise statements prepared by candidates on the 
relation of the Christian mission to non-Christian religions. Deep soul- 
searching crowds out naive assumptions about ‘bringing the Gospel 
to those who wait in darkness’. ‘If adherents of these other religions 
are such fine people’, someone asks, ‘why are we going to them as 
missionaries?’ Recruits evaluate their call in its deeper dimensions 
and in broader perspective than ever before. 

Carefully planned lectures, reading and seminar discussions follow 
each confrontation, to give information and to focus thinking on 
critical issues. Even the lectures themselves are more effective if the 
element of confrontation is built into them. A resident staff is necessary 
for the Biblical and theological disciplines and to provide continuity 
in other subject areas. But great minds with differing and even con- 
flicting viewpoints are more valuable for the orientation of academically 
trained recruits than thoroughly consistent course structure taught by 
one man. Different theological, social and political positions are 
represented among the speakers. Outstanding leaders of the world 
Church and its mission and leading scholars in related academic 
fields play an important part in the programme. Frequently the person- 
ality and commitments of such men communicate as much as or more 
than the material they cover. Year after year, new missionaries who 
have participated in this type of programme testify to the fact that the 
encounter with forceful personalities and leading thinkers has left a 
more lasting impression on them than any previous academic experience 
of comparable length. 


THE LABORATORY METHOD OF LEARNING 


A final element of great importance in the orientation of the whole 
person is the use of the laboratory method of learning. Sharing the 
common life with fellow-Christians is valuable in itself. Confrontation 
makes it own impact. We do learn unconsciously from our experiences. 
But if they are to be transformed into useful insights, a conscious 
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learning process is also involved. We must observe carefully, interpret 
our observations and apply them to future eventualities. If, in a 
systematic way, candidates can be helped to sharpen these skills, all 
their experiences will take on new meaning. 

As first evolved in Bethel, Maine, the laboratory method was a 
means of research and training in group development. As such, it 
makes use of special training groups in which normal structure is 
absent by design. No chairman, agenda or procedures are specified. 
As participants struggle to develop their own group structure, they 
are helped to observe their actual behaviour and at appropriate points 
are provided theoretical rationale, which will make their observations 
more meaningful. Thus it is possible to increase one’s skills in diagnos- 
ing inter-personal situations so that one can act more effectively in 
them. 

Applied to a total orientation programme, the laboratory method 
of learning is not only used for one week of concentrated sensitivity 
training in inter-personal relations, but also becomes a valuable tool 
to make every incident potentially meaningful. Throughout the pro- 
gramme candidates are encouraged to observe carefully what happens 
in each new circumstance and how they feel and react to it. In a weekly 
laboratory discussion hour, current problems in the community life 
are discussed and reactions to especially meaningful experiences are 
shared. Parallels are drawn to oversea situations. 

Someone complains that she has had difficulty in understanding the 
English of a visiting lecturer from overseas. Another points out that 
this is just the beginning of a long struggle with the language barrier. 
Someone else observes that our own foreign accent in speaking a new 
language may hinder our effectiveness in communication. Still another 
asks if perhaps our visitor did not assume that because he could 
understand us, therefore we could understand him. ‘Is this’, he asks, 
‘a danger of which we need to be aware?’ And so on. 

Or to take another example: In the first orientation programme 
at Stony Point, our new missionaries had been present at the United 
Nations the day Lumumba riots broke out in the Security Council 
chambers and all visitors were put out of the building. As we were 
leaving, one of the negro demonstrators shook her fist in the face of 
one of our women, crying with pent-up animosity, “You killed my 
God!’ Our people were obviously troubled. The revolution was too 
close to home for comfort! 

Our next laboratory hour centred in an unforgettable discussion of 
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the rdle of the white missionary in bearing the guilt of all white men 
and of absorbing hostility directed to him. Deep silence and heated 
discussion led us into the growing realization that our calling is an 
overwhelming one. From then on we have lived in the consciousness 
of restless and dynamic change. 

Finally, the next day, as if planned to climax the already meaningful 
series of episodes, the Reverend James Lawson, who had been expelled 
from Vanderbilt University for his leadership in the sit-in demonstra- 
tions, spoke of the way in which the sit-in leaders work through their 
training institutes to help demonstrators exorcise their feelings of 
hostility so as to be better able to act in Christian love as they 
demonstrate. 

Thus, new missionaries are helped to work their way into the midst 
of the world’s anguish, to sense some of the demands that may be made 
on them, and to discover a deeply relevant perspective for their 
missionary vocation. 

In summary, then, what is the new approach to missionary orienta- 
tion? 

It is an integrated laboratory approach to the total growth of the 
new missionary as he is involved in a comprehensive, inter-related and 
intensive series of learning experiences; as he shares the common life 
with those whose personality or theology may not be congenial to 
him; as he personally confronts overwhelming life situations and 
grapples with new ideas incarnate in forceful personalities. 

It is, of course, much more than that. The Biblical and theological 
disciplines, anthropology, area study, linguistics, the theory and 
practice of mission all must make their contribution to a new mission- 
ary’s preparation. But without the basic approach outlined here, they 
will fall short of preparing American missionaries for creative Christian 
witness and service in our changing world. 

DONALD P. SMITH 








THE AUTHORIZED VERSION AND OTHERS 
By F. F. Bruce 


— year of publication of the Authorized Version of the Bible is 
well enough known; but no record appears to survive of the precise 
day—or even month—in 1611 when it appeared. No matter; if the 
whole of 1961 is consecrated as ‘Bible Year’, commemorating the 
350th anniversary of the Authorized Version, that version well 
deserves it. 

The Authorized Version has its place in the course of a continuous 
record of Bible revision, which begins with the publication of Tyndale’s 
English New Testament in 1525 and has not even yet come to an end. 
It was Tyndale’s New Testament, together with such portions of the 
Old Testament as he was spared to translate, that provided the founda- 
tion for a long list of subsequent revisions. Tyndale himself produced 
two further editions of his New Testament—the revisions of 1534 and 
1535—and these were followed by the Bibles of Coverdale (1535), 
Matthew (1537) and Taverner (1539), by the Great Bible (1539), the 
Geneva Bible (1560) and the Bishops’ Bible (1568). These were all 
based on Tyndale’s work so far as it had gone, and the same can be 
said of the Authorized Version of 1611. That version was formally a 
revision of the 1602 edition of the Bishops’ Bible, but King James’s 
revisers availed themselves of all the existing English versions, together 
with many foreign versions, ancient and modern, and (of course) the 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek texts. The title page of the work could 
thus quite reasonably describe it as having been ‘newly translated out 
of the originall tongues, with the former translations diligently com- 
pared and revised’. 

But while the excellence of the Authorized Version slowed down 
the pace of revision, it did not bring it to an end. The seventeenth, 
eighteenth and earlier nineteenth centuries all witnessed some tentative 
moves to ‘revise the Authorized’, but the first such revision to make 
any real impact was the Revised Version of the 1880s (New Testament, 
1881; complete Bible, 1885). This work, as its title-page announces, 
was ‘the version set forth A.D. 1611 compared with the most ancient 
authorities and revised’. The American counterpart to this revision— 
the American Standard Version—appeared in 1901. 

409 
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The next important event in this story of revision is the appearance 
of the Revised Standard Version—the New Testament in 1946 and the 
complete Bible in 1952. The character of this revision is also made 
sufficiently clear in the wording on the title-page: ‘being the version 
set forth A.D. 1611/revised A.D. 1881-1885 and A.p. 1901/compared 
with the most ancient authorities and revised a.p. 1952.’ Even 1952 
did not bring the revising process to an end. The RSV New Testament 
of 1952 represents a slight revision of that of 1946, and this year a 
new printing of the New Testament contains 85 changes from the 
wording of 1952—all authorized by the Standard Bible Committee. 

In this long sequence of successive revisions, why does the Authorized 
Version hold such a distinctive place? 

Only in part because it was, in a sense, ‘authorized’. We call it the 
‘Authorized Version’ because it was undertaken and published ‘by his 
Majesties speciall commandement’ (to quote from the title-page again). 
Perhaps some specific authorization was issued by James I under the 
Privy Council, but we cannot be sure of that: the volume of Privy 
Council minutes which contains the 1611 proceedings is lost. In any 
case the royal intention was made plain enough by the resolution of 
the Hampton Court Conference of 1604: ‘That a translation be made 
of the whole Bible, as consonant as can be to the original Hebrew and 
Greek ; and this to be set out and printed, without any marginal notes, 
and only to be used in all Churches of England in time of divine 
service.’ The words ‘only to be used’ show that the new version was 
intended to supersede all others for public worship, and they supply 
in themselves sufficient justification for the words on the title-page: 
‘Appointed to be read in Churches’. 

Yet no amount of royal authorization could account for the way in 
which English-speaking people the world over have taken the Author- 
ized Version to their hearts. That can be explained only by the intrinsic 
qualities of the work itself. The diction, for one thing, is worthy of the 
subject-matter. Indeed it has often been pointed out that in some books 
of both Testaments the English of the Authorized Version has more 
sublimity about it than the Hebrew or Greek original has. The English 
which was used by the revisers of 1611 was the best English of the 
Elizabethan age. A University Reader in English Literature recently 
sent me a letter about certain aspects of Bible translation, in the course 
of which he said: ‘The Authorized Version alone was not written in 
the English of the day; that is why it has lasted.’ There is something 
there that is worth thinking about. (It might be said that the Revised 
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Version was not written in the English of the 1880s, and yet it has not 
lasted; but then the English of the Revised Version is an artificial 
English that was never spoken in any age.) 

Others have written about the cadences of the Authorized Version, 
and have studied the construction of its prose rhythms. These are 
things that normally are not consciously noticed, and nevertheless (or 
possibly for that very reason) they exercise a powerful influence on 
people’s minds. Not that this influence is an unmixed blessing: the 
familiar cadences can come between the hearer or reader and the 
meaning of the words he hears or reads, to a point at which the pleasure 
he derives from Holy Writ is akin to the comfort the old lady derived 
from ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia’. 

Sacred associations, too, have played their part. The language of the 
Authorized Version is linked in many people’s minds with family 
worship or church services, together with a host of other associations 
which unite to cast their spell over the memory. Professor Robert 
Graves, in a criticism of the New English Bible, has said that there is 
no baraka about it—no aura of a numinous or sacral character—and 
that he would not feel an oath sworn on the New English Bible to be 
as binding as one sworn on the Authorized Version! The idiom of the 
latter has survived as a special ‘Bible English’—almost like the ‘language 
of the Holy Ghost’ which New Testament Greek was once thought 
to be—and people think it the most appropriate idiom for their personal 
and public devotions, and feel that there is something slightly irre- 
verent, if not downright indecent, about addressing God as ‘You’. 

The late Monsignor R. A. Knox argued that, if ultimate victory had 
gone to the other party in the Reformation conflict, the Latinate idiom 
of the Douay-Rheims Bible would have attained the status of Bible 
English, and not the Hebraic idiom of the Authorized Version. We 
need not waste time debating the might-have-beens of history; the fact 
is that the Latinate idiom of the Douay-Rheims Bible proved to be 
insufficiently intelligible to the bulk of its readers, so that the work 
had to be revised. And when it was revised by Bishop Richard Challoner 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, he brought it very much 
into line with the idiom of the Authorized Version, so that to a large 
extent the same turns of phrase and cadences have acquired this 
numinous quality for English-speaking Roman Catholics as well. 

When all has been said that ought to be said about the evocative 
quality of prose rhythms and sacred associations and that mysterious 
something called baraka, it must be remembered that the paramount 
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consideration in any translation is that the sense of the original should 
be adequately reproduced. This was what King James’s revisers 
endeavoured to do above all else; and with the means at their disposal 
they succeeded excellently. In spite of all that one hears about the 
unintelligibility of the Authorized Version to great numbers of our 
contemporaries, this is the version that has been read by simple people 
of little education down to our own day, and it has conveyed its 
essential message to their hearts with a compelling directness. And it 
is still doing this—more widely than is often realized. This above all 
is what the translators intended, and the measure of their success is 
an index to the quality of their workmanship. They did not clutter up 
the margins with partisan interpretations which might have offended 
this or that group of readers; the result was that the English-speaking 
world received one and the same English Bible as a common heritage, 
a version which has remained ‘The Bible’ par excellence wherever the 
English language is spoken. 

But time does not stand still, and the Authorized Version, excellent 
as it was and is, has become, from a number of viewpoints, increasingly 
inadequate. For one thing, the Hebrew and Greek texts on which it 
was based were inferior texts; this is particularly true of the New 
Testament text. The early printed editions of the Greek Testament, 
which King James’s revisers and their predecessors used, were based 
on late and imperfect manuscripts. The great merit of the Revised 
New Testament of 1881 is the vast superiority of its underlying Greek 
text over that used in 1611, and further discoveries during the past 
eighty years have even dated the Revised New Testament in this 
respect. Again, much more is known nowadays about Old Testament 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek than was known 350 years ago, 
and it is necessary that this new knowledge should be passed on to 
general Bible readers. Not that anything like finality has been attained 
in textual or linguistic study: in generations to come new translations 
will be called for which will embody the further acquisitions of know- 
ledge which will lie at the disposal of our descendants. 

And the English language itself has not stood still. In spite of the 
way in which the idiom of the Authorized Version has woven itself 
into the texture of our life and thought, we cannot fail to recognize 
that to many of our contemporaries it is a strange and remote idiom, 
and there is the attendant risk that the truth which it conveys may be 
felt to be equally strange and remote. It is perhaps to be deplored that 
in an age of universal education, and in a generation which has seen 
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the teaching of Scripture put on a more stable basis in our national 
schools than it has ever been before, there should be this widespread 
inability to understand the idiom of a book which is one of the noblest 
monuments of English prose as well as the written Word of God. But 
we are deluding ourselves if we refuse to recognize that this inability 
is a very real fact. 

It is not simply a question of inability to understand the idiom. The 
subject-matter of the Bible is itself remote from the lives and interests 
of too many of our contemporaries, no matter how up-to-date the 
idiom in which it is expressed. This is not simply because of the gulf 
between the pastoral and agricultural way of life pursued by most of 
the people of whom the Bible tells and the industrial way of life with 
which we are becoming increasingly bound up to-day, not only in the 
West but all over the world. It is even more so because God Himself 
is absent from so much of our thinking, and it is difficult to come to 
terms with a book which does not so much assert as take for granted 
the total claims of God over human life, individual and communal. 
But if these claims are expressed in an idiom which is not itself strange 
and remote, they may by their very novelty make an impact on the 
thinking of people who are made aware of them for the first time in 
the language of the twentieth century. 

The Authorized Version is not likely to be abolished, or even shelved, 
for some time to come. For church use, in particular, it is likely to 
hold its own for a decade or two, perhaps all the more so because of 
the abundance of modern versions which many people will treat as 
interpretative commentaries on what ‘The Bible’ (that is, the Authorized 
Version) says. 

There was a time when the Authorized Version served all the 
purposes for which an English Bible was required—for liturgical and 
devotional use, for the study and for general reading. It ceased to be 
the best version for the study when the Revised Version appeared. The 
Revised Version no doubt had many defects, but as a students’ version 
it was, and indeed remains, the best of all English versions. (What 
about the Revised Standard Version from this point of view? The 
Revised Standard Version, especially in the New Testament, is not 
such a punctilious version as the Revised Version is. And it is the very 
punctiliousness of the Revised Version that makes it such a useful 
handbook for the student who, not knowing the original languages 
well, if at all, yet appreciates a version which brings him as close as is 
reasonably possible to the wording and construction of the original.) 
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As regards versions for general reading, their number has multiplied 
since the beginning of the twentieth century. In swift succession came 
The Twentieth Century New Testament, Weymouth’s New Testament in 
Modern Speech, Moffatt’s New Translation, first of the New Testament 
and then of the whole Bible. The popularity of these, especially of 
Moffatt’s, suggested that this was the sort of thing for which people 
were eagerly waiting. J. B. Phillips's Letters to Young Churches, pub- 
lished soon after the Second World War, proved a best-seller, and was 
followed by his translation of the remainder of The New Testament in 
Modern English. R. A. Knox’s translation of the Bible from the Latin 
Vulgate, commissioned and authorized by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of England and Wales as a second official version to be used 
alongside the Douay Bible, was marked by such stylistic excellence 
that it found almost as many non-Roman Catholic as Roman Catholic 
readers. 

Then, in 1946, came the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament, followed by the complete Bible in 1952. Although it was a 
purely American production, the RSV found widespread acceptance 
in Great Britain ; not only has it commended itself for general reading, 
but one hears it read in church and sees it used as the official basis for 
more than one set of British commentaries and handbooks on the 
Bible. It has enjoyed nothing in the way of official sponsorship in this 
country, but its advent among us was marked by but little of the 
controversy which greeted its publication in its own land. Perhaps the 
New Testament saying about a prophet’s finding honour anywhere 
save in his own home has a certain applicability to Bible translations 
as well! One reason for its popularity is the fact that it is a revision of 
the older versions—especially the Authorized and American Standard 
Versions—so that listeners and readers can recognize the old rhythms 
and turns of phrase, while the language has been brought up to date. 
And some of those who felt that the RSV was daringly modern when 
it appeared may now feel, when they compare it with the New English 
Bible, that it is positively conservative—not to say old-fashioned! 

And now we greet the New English Bible.’ So long as it is ‘new’ it 
will not be easy to give a balanced assessment of it. It is the product 
of scholars, but (unlike their predecessors of 1881) they have not given 
us a version for scholars. This is not due entirely, or even mainly, to their 
enlisting the aid of a literary panel; it is bound up with their deliberate 
policy from the start. The student who finds the RV almost as helpful 

1 London: Oxford University Press and Cambridge University Press. 21s. 8s. 6d. 1961. 
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as the Hebrew and Greek for distinguishing the words used by the 
various hands in the Synoptic Gospels, or for studying the vocabulary 
of St Paul, will find the New English Bible singularly unhelpful in this 
respect. The translators have purposely taken no care to render the 
same Greek word (even when it bears the same sense) by the same 
English word, whereas the revisers of 1881 made a special point of 
this. Probably, therefore, we shall not find the NEB prescribed for 
Advanced Level GCE or University examinations. 

Shall we hear it increasingly read in church? It is difficult to say. 
Much depends on how it sounds when read aloud in a large building, 
and a decision on this must wait upon experience. Nor can a final 
decision be taken on this in any event until the whole New English 
Bible is available to abide our question. When the Old Testament 
appears, will the Psalms lend themselves to liturgical use as the Prayer 
Book Psalter does? One may speculate, but it does not seem likely. 

One thing is certain, however: the New English Bible has already 
justified its existence. Its sales have not only gratified those whose 
faith and vision risked so much financial capital on its production. 
They have gratified all who in any way share some responsibility for 
it, and they ought to gratify every Christian. On the day of its publica- 
tion Professor Henry Chadwick described it in the Daily Telegraph as 
‘the Bible for the beat generation’. Maybe so; the beat generation has 
certainly taken it for its own. Another reviewer speaks of it as ‘the 
Bible for Jones’. The Jones he has in mind is the Jones of whom R. A. 
Knox had so much to say in Some Loose Stones when he charged the 
authors of Foundations with setting the question, ‘How much will 
Jones swallow?’ before themselves as their religious criterion. Probably 
the Jones for whom the NEB is designed is the grandson of that Jones. 
But the translators have not asked themselves, ‘How much will Jones 
swallow?’ It might be nearer the truth to say that they have asked 
themselves, ‘How can we make the Bible intelligible to Jones?’ Not an 
unworthy aim to set before themselves; it is God’s will that Jones 
should have the Bible in language which he can understand. And there 
is reason to believe that they have succeeded in this aim. Jones has 
bought the NEB and is reading it with interest; he finds that it has 
something to say to him. And many people like him are doing their 
best to keep up with him. The NEB is fulfilling a true missionary 
service. People who never read the Bible in the ordinary way have 
procured a copy of the NEB and are reading it—and reading it in 
places where the Bible is not ordinarily read. For some odd reason, 
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even many good Christians have a fear of making themselves con- 
spicuous if they read what is obviously the Bible in the train or "bus, 
(A well-known missionary, now with God, used to carry two books 
around with him everywhere when he came home on furlough—a New 
Testament bound like a novel for use while travelling, and a notebook 
bound like a Bible for use while preaching!) But one can see the NEB 
being read here, there and everywhere, and not only being read, but 
being understood. 

And what is being read and understood is the authentic proclamation 
of Jesus, the authentic witness of the apostles, what Professor Dodd 
in his sermon at the dedicatory service in Westminster Abbey called 
‘the harsh challenge of the Bible to mind and conscience’ together with 
‘the living knowledge of the Word made flesh’. 


F. F. Bruce 











EVANGELISM THROUGH THE MASS 
MEDIA AND AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 


By MATHEW S. OGAWA AND VERN ROSSMAN 


ie former years it was customary to begin an article of this kind 
with a defence of the use of the mass communications media and of 
audio-visual (AV) materials in evangelism. That day is past. The 
widespread, intensive and effective use of these tools has become 
adequate justification. There are, however, a multitude of national 
church leaders and missionaries who as yet are not convinced of their 
usefulness, or are not aware of what is available and how to use it. 

There are two main streams of activity in this field to-day. One is 
the work of very conservative groups which operate more than twenty 
radio stations throughout the world and make extensive use of films, 
especially through mobile units, in evangelism. The majority of these 
radio stations are short-wave, broadcasting in a multitude of languages. 
HCJB, ‘The Voice of the Andes’, is the oldest Christian radio station 
in the world, operating from Quito, Ecuador, broadcasting with a 
total power of 113,500 watts, in nine languages. HCJB also operates 
the first and only missionary TV station. The Far East Broadcasting 
Company (FEBC), a post-war development, has planned or is operating 
transmitters in Manila, Okinawa and San Francisco of a total of over 
300,000 watts in power. On Okinawa they operate a 100,000 watt 
medium wave transmitter aimed at mainland China. FEBC carries 
broadcasts in twenty-one languages. Broadcasts are recorded on tape 
in studios in various countries and mailed to the transmitter site. 
Listeners are encouraged to write in for Bible study courses. Much 
effort in recent years has been put on the purchase of the location in 
strategic sites of pre-tuned radio sets, so that the broadcasts can be 
utilized and followed up directly by local pastors and missionaries. 
The main weakness of these operations has been the haphazard quality 
of the production and the prevalence of hymns and sermons in the 
programming which are not likely to build a continuing listening 
audience. But a resolute effort is being made to broaden the scope of 
the broadcasting. 


These groups, which place themselves largely outside the oecumenical 
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movement, co-operate through the World Conference on Missionary 
Radio. A related journal, Foreign Missionary Radio, provides the most 
complete record of missionary radio activities available. 

The other main stream of organized, oecumenical effort dates from 
1948, when a team of three US experts made a world survey on behalf 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. This led to the 
organization of a Division of Foreign Missions committee called the 
Radio, Visual Education and Mass Communication Committee 
(RAVEMCCO) through which the major mission boards of the 
United States and Canada seek to co-ordinate their financial assistance 
and to provide to the younger churches the necessary technical counsel 
and assistance, including scholarships for leaders to train abroad. 

As a result of the spade-work of the survey team, a number of 
Christian councils in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Near East 
set up radio, audio-visual committees which continue their efforts to 
the present. 

In Britain, the Overseas Audio Visual Centre, under Mr David 
Lomax, conducts a buying and counselling service for missionaries 
related to British boards, but does not extend financial support as 
RAVEMCCO does. 

The World Committee for Christian Broadcasting (WCCB) seeks to 
establish a closer fellowship of Christian broadcasters. While it has 
been most active in Europe to date, its membership and participation 
are world-wide. The Christian Broadcaster is its quarterly journal. 

National broadcasting and audio-visual committees, in turn, have 
sought closer co-operation on a regional basis. The Near East Christian 
Council Radio Audio Visual Committee (NECCRAVCO), with head- 
quarters in Beirut, attempts to co-ordinate work in that region. A 
regional conference in Bangkok in 1955 led to the formation of the 
East Asia Christian Mass Communication Committee, with its Asia 
office located at the Christian AV Centre (AVACO) in Tokyo. This 
committee now functions as the Committee on Radio and AV 
Activities of the East Asia Christian Conference. The WCCB is to 
hold its second world conference this year in New Delhi, November 
6th-14th, and immediately afterwards the EACMCC will hold its 
third regional conference. 

In Latin America a new pattern of regional co-ordination is being 
tested. A young couple has been sent to serve the whole Caribbean 
area as ‘Christian communications consultants’. Trained under 
RAVEMCCO direction and sent by one North American mission 
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board, they will make their headquarters in Mexico City. If this 
pattern is successful it may also be found an effective way of co- 
ordinating work and initiating new work in Africa and other areas. 

In this article we shall confine our discussion primarily to the work 
and plans of the RAVEMCCO-related committees, and shall deal 
primarily with work in Asia. 





THE EVANGELISTIC USE OF RADIO 


Radio is used in the lands of the younger churches in three patterns : 
1, radio stations owned and operated by the churches; 2. programmes 
broadcast on sponsored time; and 3. programmes broadcast on sus- 
taining (free) time granted by private or government-owned stations. 

There are two radio stations related to national Christian councils, 
DYCR in Dumaguete City, Philippines, and HLKY in Seoul, Korea. 
DYCR has 6,000 watts of power on medium band. HLKY has estab- 
lished four relay stations to increase the coverage of its 10,000 
watt (medium wave) central station, and is moving to establish other 
branch stations, which operate using tapes sent from the central station, 
interspersed with local news and announcements. 

These stations provide balanced programmes, including news, good 
music, educational programmes, and in strategic hours broadcast 
church services, Christian drama and music and evangelistic pro- 
grammes of various sorts. 

Most of the other Christian broadcasting of RAVEMCCO-related 
committees is produced for sustaining time granted by government 
stations. In the majority of the countries broadcasting is wholly 
government-owned and controlled, and very small time segments are 
allotted to Christian groups for broadcasting to Christians. This is so 
in India, Malaya, Hongkong, Indonesia, Thailand and elsewhere. 

In Brazil, especially effective use has been made of both paid time 
and sustaining time on commercial stations by CAVE (the Centro 
Audio-Visual Evangelico) which has some 89 programmes a week on 
30 different stations. In the Near East NECCRAVCO has produced 
excellent programmes which have been broadcast over government 
stations. One of them was acclaimed by the Arab press as among the 
most successful in several years. 

Often, only traditional church service formats may be used. But if 
the committee has resources to produce dramatic programmes or other 
interesting formats, permission can sometimes be obtained to broadcast 
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them. The evangelistic potential of such broadcasting is limited and 
follow-up by contacting listeners is prohibited or extremely difficult. . 

RAVEMCCO policy maintains that, for effectiveness and for econ. 
omy, where adequate channels are available otherwise, radio stations 
should not be founded. Korea and the Philippines are thus exceptions 
to the rule. There is, however, dissenting opinion here because of the 
signal success of DYCR and HLKY in applying Christian principles 
and infusing Christian content and perspective throughout the whole 
range of their programming and influencing broadcasting as a whole. 

Because the opportunity is so limited in most of Asia and in the 
Middle East, RAVEMCCO is participating in plans for the founding 
of short-wave broadcasting facilities in the Philippines and Ethiopia 
which can reach various countries in their own languages. The Ethiopia 
operation will be owned and operated by the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, and NECCRAVCO will be responsible for filling a sizeable block 
of programming and for assisting with local follow-up through its 
related churches. 

A broadcasting survey is being planned by RAVEMCCO over a 
two-year period in Asia, Africa and Latin America, to provide data 
which will help RAVEMCCO to plan, with the national Christian 
councils and related groups in these countries, a world-wide Christian 
broadcasting strategy. The data will be geared to assist in deciding 
where broadcasting should be high in priority among other means of 
Christian communication and where it should be low. While the 
survey will not immediately affect Christian broadcasting, it will 
certainly influence where funds for this purpose are placed as they 
become available. The next major broadcasting project planned is one 
in South East Asia. Short-wave transmitters will be established in 
Dumaguete City, where DYCR is located, to broadcast to countries 
such as the Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, Malaya, Hongkong and, 
perhaps, Burma. Programming will be produced on tape in the various 
countries and sent to the Philippines and follow-up of the broadcasts 
will be done by the churches in the target countries. Control of con- 
tent will rest wholly with the co-operating churches in the target 
country. 

In Japan we are fortunate to have parallel systems of private and 
public broadcasting in both radio and TV. AVACO acts as liaison 
with the government system, to provide speakers and music for regular 
and seasonal broadcasts, some sixty a year on two national networks. 
In addition, we produce two programmes (one for the United Church) 
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for which time is bought in the Tokyo area. Also, one of our pro- 
grammes is broadcast on sustaining time on two stations out of Tokyo. 
The two Tokyo programmes are aired over a station which has an 
immediate potential audience of 20,000,000 and can often be heard in 
most other parts of Japan. 

One programme offers a New Testament and the other a Christian 
evangelistic magazine to all who write in. We also send a letter of 
introduction to the nearest church. A questionnaire recently showed 
that fifty per cent of those who receive it actually attend church once 
and twenty per cent continue to go. 

Some twenty Christian programmes are aired weekly in different 
parts of Japan, produced by a dozen different groups, mainly very 
conservative. The Lutheran Hour spends approximately $150,000 a 
year producing its half-hour dramatic programme, sponsoring it in all 
parts of Japan, and sending out a Bible study course. The Seventh-day 
Adventists report that eighty per cent of their baptisms come through 
their Bible correspondence course, some forty per cent of the contacts 
being through radio. 
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TELEVISION 


Space limitations permit us only to mention that television is boom- 
ing in several countries of the younger churches, especially Japan and 
Brazil. Japan has government and private nationwide networks and 
over seven million TV sets. In several towns on the island of Hokkaido 
eighty per cent of the households have TV sets. The problems of 
evangelism on TV are roughly the same as those relating to radio, 
except that problems of leadership-training and cost are quadrupled. 
Initially, the RAVEMCCO-related committees have begun to use 
sustaining time where available, as in Korea, where Christian films 
and puppet Bible stories have been aired free by the station. There 
are possibilities in some countries for a church school of the air or 
for worship services to be produced and broadcast free. Also, there are 
a number of films which have been cleared for TV use through 
RAVEMCCO. 

In Japan we are planning to produce a package of thirteen dramatic 
format TV films especially adapted to Japan, thirty minutes in length, 
and to get the widest possible co-operation from church and mission 
groups in sponsoring and follow-up. Eventually, we hope to own, 
together with other groups, TV studios with a direct line to major TV 
broadcasting stations and video-tape recording equipment. 
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AuDIO VISUAL MEANS OF EVANGELISM 


The first thing to note, as we shift our attention to audio-visuals, 
is that all evangelism is audio-visual, from the beginning of the Church 
when the first eye-witnesses told what they had seen and heard. The 
Bible itself is vigorously audio-visual from one end to the other. God 


speaks; His prophets speak; our Lord speaks. Moreover, the Psalms § 


sing with word pictures, and the parables of our Lord are selected 
slices of life which conjured up pictures to the listener most intimately 


related to his daily life. Too often, audio-visuals are considered or § 


even dismissed as mere wires and pictures, useful but unimportant. It 
must never, however, be forgotten that audio visuals have two important 
aspects. 

First, they are indeed tools. A loud-speaker extends the voice several 
hundred yards and radio gives it seven-league boots with which to leap 
across continents and seas. They are, moreover, tools which bring into 
back-bush Africa transforming experiences from across the world 
through the film, record, filmstrip and picture, experiences which could 
otherwise never have been available. 

But they are more than tools. They provide essential concreteness, 
illustration, vividness and drama to the message we proclaim. A wise 
pastor once said, ‘Truth that is not dramatized is not true’. Truth, 
that is, which is expressed abstractly and appropriated only intellect- 
ually lacks power to transform life. We must use the means available, 
through dramatic film, stage drama, film-strip story, radio documentary 
drama and even blackboard and flannelgraph, to make the message 
communicate clearly to the understanding, strike deep into the 
emotions and impel to action. 


THE FILM IN EVANGELISM 


There are two main ways in which films are used in evangelism. 
One is the use of a series of films in one location in connexion with 
preaching and other forms of evangelism, and the other is the one- 
night stand, where one film is shown at one place on one occasion. 

The use of a series of films intensively in one place has much to 
recommend it, as we shall see in examples from Thailand and Japan. 

The one-night stand is sometimes effective, but only for a limited 
objective. This is done by one missionary in Japan, who sends his 
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mobile unit on an extended tour. But all he aims to get is a list of names 
of those interested in learning more about Christianity. He then sends 
them a newspaper and Bible study course, as a result of which many 
come into the Church and are eventually baptized. Unfortunately, we 
also have many churches in Japan which regard the film just as a 
crowd-puller and use it merely to get a few new people through the 
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| door once. If it is not a Hollywood super-special they complain bitterly 


to the film library, and yet they often do no advertizing, no introduction 
to prepare the viewer and no follow-up message or application. It is 
our conviction that what is wanted is film evangelism programmes, 
where the film contains the message, the total programme is woven 
around the film, adequate preparation is made and the (very brief) 
spoken word drives home the point to be made. 

This kind of evangelism has been carried out effectively in many 
countries: Korea, Philippines, Malaya, Hongkong, India, almost any 
you might name. In Muslim areas, such as Malaya, where preaching 
evangelism may be prohibited, the filmstrip or film is welcomed and 
the preaching is all the more effective for the visualization. In Korea 
mobile units related to the Christian Council reach hundreds of 
thousands of persons a year. Because of the nature of the response to 
Christianity in Korea and the quality of the films, more than a hundred 
persons often respond to film and preaching in a single night to commit 
themselves to Christ. In Burma the mobile unit is also a book-mobile. 
Bibles and other Christian literature are sold and left to be used as 
follow-up material on the message of the film. Japan and India specialize 
in central film libraries which provide the films to all missionaries or 
church groups for a small service charge. 

One of the greatest boons to the film evangelism programme is the 
magnetic soundstripe. Till recently the fact that most films had sound 
only in English severely limited our effectiveness. We were reduced to 
using live narration by microphone or a running narration on tape 
which frequently got out of synchronization. The magnetic soundstripe 
is a tiny strip of magnetic tape which is glued on the edge of the film 
over half of the optical sound track. On this a second sound track can 
be recorded, using the same process as the ordinary tape recorder. In 
Japan, by using our highly trained drama people, we have perfected 
the technique of recording a dramatized soundtrack fully synchronized 
to the lip movements of the actors. Thus, when Jesus speaks in Japan, 
He speaks Japanese. AVACO now has Japanese soundtracks on sixty- 
five out of a hundred and fifty films in our library, including such fine 
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films as The Supreme Secret, John Wesley, Martin Luther, King of 
Kings, and Family and Cathedral films on the life of Christ. 

This same technique is in effective use in many other countries. The 
process is such that if one has simply a projector which will record 
and play back, he can record his own narration with musical back- 
ground, and show it himself. 

Western films are inevitably unsatisfactory, and a long-range solu- 
tion demands that these countries produce their own evangelistic films, 
India pioneered with The Transformed Life. 


THE THAILAND FILM PACKAGE PROGRAMME 


A few years ago the RAVEMCCO-related committee in Thailand 
carried out a pioneering experiment in intensive film evangelism which 
has provided valuable information and inspiration. Operating on a 
base budget of $15,000, the committee made preparations far in 
advance, importing projectors adapted to play back magnetic sound 
and the best of the films available. When preparations were made I 
(Mathew Ogawa) was invited to come to Thailand and we produced 
a series of very short film sections in black and white. These short 
sections, using Thai people, introduced and tied together the films into 
two hour package programmes. One began, for instance, with a Thai 
man sitting in a restaurant reading a newspaper. He lowers the paper 
and says to the camera, ‘Just look! Crime, war, all sorts of problems. 
What’s the world coming to? Well, Jesus had something to say about 
this two thousand years ago.’ And then we brought in the scriptural 
film. Other short sections like this bound together the remainder of 
the several short films, and at the end was a short section with a pastor 
speaking to the audience, inviting them to attend the local church and 
learn more about Christianity. Twelve of these packages were produced 
and a continuous sound-track in Thai added to each one by means of 
the magnetic soundstripe. Five strategic locations were chosen, includ- 
ing a city area church, a village where there was a church and a village 
where the Gospel had never been preached. Local leaders were trained 
for publicity and visitation, and co-ordinated literature for follow-up 
was prepared. The film packages were moved on a circuit, one a week 
shown in each location. Other evangelistic activities took place in the 
intervals between film showings. In the city the response was so-so. 
In the village with a church it was good. But in the village where there 
had never been any preaching it was overwhelming. The Buddhist 
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priest was invited to go and live elsewhere, because the people felt they 
had found a greater truth to follow. 


THE FILMSTRIP 


The filmstrip has less drama about it than the film. But it is far less 
complicated and expensive to use. A six-volt auto battery will power 
a FS projector, where a powerful 16 mm. sound motion requires an 
unwieldy generator for operation in the bush. 

CAVE in Brazil has produced many useful evangelistic filmstrips, 
which are in effect visualized sermons. In the advanced countries of 
the West the filmstrip is not generally thought of as an evangelistic 
tool, so that the filmstrip sermon is hardly considered, but where we 
work it is extremely useful. We have found in Japan that a tape with 
music and sound effects produced by our drama group accompanying 
a good colour filmstrip (for instance, of the Christmas story) has 
almost as much audience appeal as a film. 


NON-PROJECTED MATERIALS 


For some time to come the film and the filmstrip will be beyond the 
regular financial reach of the younger churches. But a dozen other 
kinds of techniques and materials are available. These can be divided 
into three classes: 1. Pictures: the kamishibai, flash cards, the flat 
picture, etc. 2. Improvized aids: blackboard pictures and designs, draw- 
ing in the sand or use of familiar objects. 3. Drama: stage and informal 
drama, pageants, puppets, etc. 

Dr Kagawa, as he preached, wrote and drew pictures on a huge 
tablet of paper with a Japanese brush. One famous Indian evangelist 
came out in a red robe, to symbolize man’s sinful state, and as he 
preached removed it to stand dressed in white, symbolizing the new 
man in Christ, cleansed from sin. The use of drama is more difficult, 
but has been effective. Simple puppets have been used to reach family 
audiences in Japan. In India, traditional story-telling techniques, 
where the Gospel is sung to a musical accompaniment, have met with 
great success. These are, in effect, the adaptation and use of art forms 
already familiar to the people. In all these areas the RAVEMCCO- 
related committees have regularly produced materials and have con- 
ducted workshops to train pastors and teachers in the use of such 
visual aids and techniques. 
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THe Aupio SIDE 


Records and tapes are coming into wider use. Gospel Recordings, 
Inc., in the USA provides short sermons on SP discs free in many 
languages. RAVEMCCO-related committees in Brazil, India, Japan 
and a few other countries have produced hymn records and have sold 
them widely. Some countries provide narrative to accompany films or 
filmstrips on tape, but the use is limited to areas where electricity and 
tape recorders are available or to the fully equipped mobile van. 

An array of transistorized products now coming on the market is 
helping us to surmount these barriers. Transistors consume little 
current, so that we now have tape recorders, small three-speed record 
players and portable loud-speakers in Japan, all of which operate on 
flashlight cells. Unfortunately, even at thirty to ninety dollars these are 
beyond the reach of the local church in most countries. 


THE FUTURE IN AUDIO VISUALS 


Increasing use by the churches, advances in leadership training and 
technological break-throughs promise a bright future for audio-visuals 
in the life of the churches of Asia, Africa, Latin America and the 
Near and Middle East. 

In the USA a colour filmstrip costs five to ten dollars with sound 
recording, a film from fifty to three hundred dollars, a film projector 
five hundred dollars or more (a hundred extra for magnetic sound), a 
filmstrip projector fifty dollars. In addition, if electricity is not available 
a heavy, expensive generator, or at least a thirty dollar auto battery, 
must be lugged to the location. 

In Japan we are seeking to design equipment which is inexpensive, 
light and durable. Our AVACO kerosene slide and filmstrip projector, 
costing about fifty dollars and producing 100-150 W of light has been 
shipped to literally all parts of the world. But it is heavy and requires 
skilled care, and sometimes it is difficult to obtain kerosene. We are 
looking for a more satisfactory answer. One partial answer is the 
*‘kamishibai’, a Japanese visual aid which is, in effect, like a filmstrip 
printed on large cards. About fifteen printed colour pictures on heavy 
cardboard tell the story. These picture sets cost seventy-five cents to a 
dollar and have been shipped all over the world. Future plans call for 


the production of a wider variety of kinds of stories usable in many 
parts of the world. 
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AVACO has also in production, or prototypes designed for, the 
following kinds of equipment: 1. A 16 mm. filmstrip projector to sell, 
together with a small 6V battery which sits comfortably on one hand, 
for about fifteen dollars. A 16 mm. colour filmstrip of fifty frames will 
sell for about twenty-five cents. This projector will provide a 12 x 20- 
inch image in daylight screening or one four times as large in a 
darkened room. 2. A magnetic playback attachment for Bell and 
Howell or Ampro film projectors selling for about forty-five dollars. 
3. A hand-crank, battery-operated 8 mm. movie projector, selling for 
ten dollars. 

The development and distribution of these items is held up only by 
lack of a modest amount of capital funds for mass production. 

There is now available from Japan, for about twelve dollars, a well- 
designed 35 mm. slide and filmstrip projector which operates either on 
battery (35 W) or mains line (100 W) which was developed originally 
by the Seventh-day Adventists. This, too, has a world-wide distribution. 


MULTIPLE USE OF BASIC ART 


We intend to develop in Asia a supply of Bible and other stories in 
picture form and, as funds permit, issue these in all the basic media: 
as 35 and 16 mm. filmstrips, 35 mm. slides, and as kamishibai-size 
pictures which can be utilized as stories in series or as individual 
teaching pictures. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


In many ways the future development of these media depends upon 
the strategic placement of well-trained leaders. In each country where 
there is a good programme we find that it has been developed by such 
a leader, usually one trained on a RAVEMCCO scholarship in the 
USA or Britain. One of our most basic needs is more of such leaders. 

In Asia the EACMCC plans increasingly to train radio and AV top 
leadership in one or more centres in Asia: the Philippines, India, 
Japan and Korea. During the 1958-59 academic year, Ernest G. 
Samson, Burmese student, spent a year in Japan studying the produc- 
tion, use and administration of audio-visuals in a joint programme set 
up by International Christian University and AVACO. Total costs, 
including transportation, came to just over one thousand dollars. 
Radio people have been trained at DYCR in the Philippines in a 
similar programme. 
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The reasons for our interest in training in Asia are three-fold: 

1. It costs only one-third as much. 2. We have leadership and 
facilities in several countries to provide adequate training. 3. The 
training is in an environment much more like the one to which the 
trainee will return, and the techniques learned are more directly and 
practically applicable to his situation. 

We hope in 1962 to have funds to set up such a course for at least 
five persons in one or more of the countries mentioned above. 


THE HOKKAIDO PROGRAMME 


Our ultimate aim is not the promotion of radio or AV aids. It is 
effective evangelism and Christian education. Consequently, the main 
point we should like to make here is that AV media belong at the heart 
of the Church’s every programme. They should be used, not in piece- 
meal fashion, but in closest integration with all the older methods of 
evangelism and Christian education. The most outstanding example 
of such integration is a programme in preparation on Hokkaido, 
Japan. 

A special annual budget of $24,000 is being made available through 
the Division of World Mission of the Methodist Church in the USA, 
which will be administered by the Hokkaido Radio Evangelism and 
Mass Communication, operating as a northern branch of AVACO. 
These funds are being raised largely through the personal efforts of 
the Reverend Evyn Adams, Methodist missionary, who will be the 
secretary for the programme. 

The foundational pivot of the programme will be a weekly, island- 
wide evangelistic broadcast. Those writing in will be invited to study 
a Bible correspondence course and will be introduced to the nearest 
church. This is traditional radio evangelism and follow-up. But 
HOREMCO begins here where others stop. Twice a year, around 
Christmas and Easter, evangelistic campaigns will be held in five or 
more areas, enlisting the co-operation of all the churches which will 
take part. Where useful, TV will also be utilized. 

HOREMCO is composed (as is AVACO), basically, by representa- 
tives of four churches: the United Church, Episcopalian, Lutheran and 
Baptist. But wider participation is expected in the local campaigns. 
Ministers and lay leaders will be trained and mobilized. Mobile units 
will provide the best films for film evangelism as well as filmstrips and 
other AV materials for children’s meetings. Preaching services and 
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other smaller meetings will supplement the film evangelism. Lay people 
will be especially trained to help with publicity, home visitation and 
the counselling of new converts. 

Broadcasts begin in October of this year and the first evangelistic 
campaigns are scheduled just prior to Christmas. Short test pro- 
grammes have been conducted in two areas earlier with great success. 

The objectives of the programme are to make an intensive multiple 
impact on the whole community through many contacts, to give the 
local churches a running start in evangelism and to help them sustain 
the impetus over a long period, to make contact with people initially 
by radio but to keep up the impact until it brings them through the 
doors of the churches to the acknowledgement of Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour. 

MATHEW S. OGAWA 
VERN ROSSMAN 


RESOURCES 


Sight-Sound, bulletin of information and resources of the Radio, Visual Educa- 
tion and Mass Communication Committee, Division of Foreign Missions, National 
Council of Churches of Christ in USA, and of the World Council of Christian 
Education. Available free to missionaries often through mission boards or national 
RAV committees. Write: RAVEMCCO, Interchurch Centre, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, NY, USA, or WCCE, ‘Annandale’, North End Road, London, 
N.W.11, England. 

Christian Broadcaster, quarterly publication of the World Committee for Christian 
Broadcasting. $3.00 per year. Write: The Christian Broadcaster, The Interchurch 
Center, Room 1930, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, 27, N.Y. German edition: 

i Pressehaus, Bethel-Bielefeld, Germany. 

Foreign Missionary Radio, 10 times yearly, mimeographed information service of 
the World Conference on Missionary Radio, $2.50 per year. Write: Dr Clarence W. 
Jones, Foreign Missionary Radio, Talcottville, Conn., USA. 

Audio Visual News, Official Bulletin of the Christian Association for Radio and 
Audio-Visual Service, India. News outlet, also, of the East Asia Christian Mass 
Communication Committee. Write: Dr James E. McEldowney, Editor, Audio 
Visual News, Department of Mass Communication, Leonard Theological College, 
Jabalpur, M.P., India. Rs. 1.50 per year. 

For other information: RAVEMCCO, Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Overseas Audio Visual Centre, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 

Ae it EACMCC, Christian Audio Visual Center, 22 Midorigaoka Shibuya - 

u, Tokyo. 








THE INSTITUTE OF CHURCH GROWTH 


By DoNALD MCGAvRAN 


ee wills church growth. He has commanded the preaching of the 
Gospel, not as an exercise in piety for existing Christians, but that 
multitudes may believe and live. He leads the Church to seek lost 
sheep, not as a drill in obedience, but that the lost may be brought 
into the fold rejoicing. God sent His Son to redeem the world. He 
created the Church that all men might have the opportunity to accept 
the Saviour. God wants churches to multiply. The task of all existing 
churches, therefore, is not to carry on ‘pieces of mission work’ with 
‘out of country’ resources, but rather to achieve a very substantial 
spread of Christian cells (churches) through all receptive populations. 

Seed-sowing missions are the first stage, which must be run through 
and left behind, before God’s will for that land can be accomplished. 
The transient stage must not be mistaken for the whole of ‘mission’. 
The goal is neither perpetual seed-sowing nor an ever-enlarging service 
of the unfortunate by elaborate mission organizations. The goal is 
that multitudes become disciples of Christ, responsible members of 
His Church, and in turn reach out to multiply cells of believers. 

To-day in many lands the long-continued first stage of missions 
troubles Christians. Mission gets bogged down in ‘pieces of mission 
work’. Small, non-growing congregations of richly served people are 
established, but seem unable to reproduce. Prayer, devotion, service, 
learning and treasure are poured out, but ‘naturally growing churches’ 
do not result. 

Except that in some places, they do! Here and there the Christian 
Faith has ‘caught on’. Out beyond the missionaries the divine flife in 
Christ has flowed. Churches have multiplied. The Samurai in Japan 
around 1880. The Bataks. The Evangelicals in Brazil and Chile. 
Mandarin-speaking Chinese in Taiwan recently. Any student of missions 
can tell of other instances where the Church has grown with power. 
Membership increases of a hundred per cent per decade are common. 
Those of a{thousand have been recorded. More usual has been decadal 
increase of a¥few per cent. No one knows quite why and how the Faith 
ignites and why it does not. 

Lack of growth has often been accompanied by vigorous assertion 
430 
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that service, not conversion, is the true end of mission, or that it is too 
mechanical and gross to estimate success in terms of churches estab- 
lished. Some hold a growing enlightenment among the people being 
‘evangelized’ to be a sufficient accomplishment. Others that mission 
is properly aid in perpetuity to stopped younger churches. The goal of 
others seems to be ‘that the machine of missions shall run smoothly’. 
Splendid mission work (whether churches multiply or not) appears the 
desideratum. Not only has church growth failed to keep pace with 
general population increase, but this lack of increase has passed as 
good missions, been accepted as inevitable, or defended as desirable. 

We say ‘has been’ because an increasing number of church leaders 
are feeling that a chief purpose of Christian missions is to win men to 
Christ and to multiply churches. They suspect that, in responsive 
populations, little growth is not a sign of sanctity, is not God’s will 
and should not be accepted as inevitable. They believe that one major 
function of mission boards is constant measurement of church growth, 
training missionaries in church growth and so administering mission 
that nations are discipled and the winnable are won. In short, they 
take church growth with renewed seriousness. 

This rising conviction is reinforced by the responsiveness of to-day’s 
world. Despite the turmoil—and perhaps because of it—some popula- 
tions in many lands have become responsive. In them churches can 
multiply, and mission does not have to remain wistful proclamation. 
Though many other populations remain or have become hard against 
the Gospel, the truth is that never in nineteen hundred years have 
there been as many winnable people in the world as there are to-day. 

Yet just at this time, world mission faces a curious fact—knowledge 
of how churches grow is extremely limited. Instances of church growth 
occur, but are shut away in linguistic, geographic and denominational 
compartments. Little knowledge of how churches grow is available. 
Few books are published on the subject. What are available have tiny 
circulations. Membership increase is a central function of mission, 
yet world mission has no clearing house for knowledge about it, no 
place dedicated to research concerning it and no centre at which 
missionaries and nationals can learn the many, many ways in which 
churches multiply, a distinct way for each particular population of 
mankind. This disastrous vacuum in knowledge and training handicaps 
the entire missionary enterprise. 


The Institute of Church Growth has been launched by Northwest 
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Christian College, of Eugene, Oregon, USA, assisted by the United 
Christian Missionary Society of Indiana, as a pioneer effort to fill the 
vacuum. The Institute has two functions. 

1. Research. Government, education, medicine and industry each 
year spend millions in organized research. They consider it essential 
to progress and, indeed, to survival. The Institute, on a very modest 
scale, carries on research in church growth for boards, missions and 
churches. 

Each year the Institute selects several research fellows—nationals 
or missionaries—who are deeply concerned about and working at the 
growth of their churches. Each receives a thousand dollar fellowship 
—to be used in gathering data on the field and publishing the research 
in the ‘Church Growth’ series. Fellows are chosen from greatly growing 
sections of the Church and from stopped younger churches which could 
be growing. None come from where the growth of the Church is 
virtually impossible. Churches and boards provide the salary and 
allowances of fellows before they are chosen and continue to do so 
during their period of study. 

For example, a 1961 Research Fellow now with us is the Reverend 
Keith E. Hamilton, District Superintendent of the Methodist Church 
in La Paz, Bolivia. He was nominated for a fellowship by one of his 
bishops. While still in Bolivia, he submitted a research problem in the 
relation of pastoral training to church growth. The Institute considered 
his problem significant, awarded him a fellowship and asked him to 
include also the highlands of Peru and Ecuador in his study. He came 
to the Institute in January, 1961, and has prepared a careful picture 
of what church growth missions in the Andean highlands have experi- 
enced. He describes what processes to-day lead to ‘victorious growth 
of the Church’ and what to ‘splendid mission work’. He discusses 
training leaders who can in fact communicate the Gospel, who can so 
commend Christ that men and women become His disciples, ardent 
members of His Church and go out in turn to win others. 

Mr Hamilton’s volume on the growth of churches in the Andes— 
off the press early in 1962—will be of value not only in the 
Andes, but all over the world among those who seek to understand 
how churches grow. It will be available from the Institute. 

A series of volumes on church growth in various lands will thus, 
through the years, be presented to the missionary world. We believe 
the factual diagnostic approach, which takes church growth seriously, 
will prove helpful to those carrying out the Great Commission. 
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2. Teaching. Each year the Institute accepts as students nationals and 
missionaries on furlough who apply, wishing to specialize in church 
growth. Candidates under appointment may also, on occasion, be 
accepted. 

In each mission field around the world are different populations, 
churches with different degrees of vitality and ability to communicate, 
and missions with different biases, convictions and denominational 
emphases. The Church grows differently in each population. Church 
growth is a many-sided process and is taught as such. The indigenous 
church, personal evangelism, people movements to Christ, the relation 
of Christian schools to church multiplication—such matters and many 
others are considered in detail. Concrete instances of church growth 
from many lands are discussed. Current researches illuminate the 
complex processes of growth. The interchange between scholars 
assembled here as students and fellows is highly educative. 

Northwest Christian College and the University of Oregon provide 
courses on the oecumenical movement, the Church, religious educa- 
tion, anthropology, sociology and history. When judged germane to 
church growth, such courses may be recommended for a third, or less, 
of the hours. Students desiring instruction in general missions should 
not, however, seek admission to the Institute of Church Growth. We 
limit ourselves to the enormous field of church extension and expect 
students to attain competency in that. 

Missionaries on furlough and nationals may enter for one, two or 
three quarters—and longer if they wish to study for the master’s or 
doctor’s degree. Quarters begin about September 15th, January Ist, 
and March 28th each year. The Institute welcomes men and women of 
any church or mission. Application blanks are sent on request. Mission 
boards and younger churches will, we hope, send some of their men 
to the Institute—as students or fellows—to further their particular 
kind of church growth or to find a way out of their particular impasse. 

Each year the Institute invites an outstanding leader in world 
mission to deliver a series of lectures on church growth. This lecture- 
ship carries a modest honorarium. We publish the lectures in the 
‘Church Growth’ series. In November, 1961, Bishop J. Waskom 
Pickett, of the Methodist Church and a former chairman of the National 
Christian Council of India, will deliver the Annual Lectures. 

Boards of missions sometimes say, “We have our own training 
scheme for missionaries’. We reply, “We are delighted that you do. 
Training in linguistics, cultures, younger churches, non-Christian 
29 
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religions, communism, literacy and the like is very necessary. Yet, do 
you teach what makes churches grow—and stop growing—in the 
specific populations to which your missionaries go? Very little informa- 
tion on this central function of mission is generally available. But the 
Institute of Church Growth has been assembling such information for 
years. We are competent in this one field. Case studies in church 
growth are our speciality. Teaching church growth is our sole concern, 
Narrow? Yes. Crucial? Yes. As narrow and as crucial as ‘making 
disciples of all nations’. 

‘This knowledge can be given to a few key men. Their eyes will be 
opened to remediable causes of non-growth. They will gain heightened 
conscience on church growth. They will learn to recognize responsive 
individuals and groups. They will be taught many modes by which the 
Lord has added and is adding to His Church. 

‘If you are giving courses of this kind, please tell us. We shall study 
them to make ours better. If you are not, please send us men.’ 

We hope our reply is convincing. For, unless one takes Professor 
Hocking’s stand that the era of church-planting is over, multiplying 
churches remains a chief end of mission for both older and younger 
churches. Specialized training, which takes increase of members with 
life and death seriousness, is essential for some churchmen in each 
field. If the missionary is trained in everything else, but not in this, he 
is seriously handicapped in carrying out the great commission. 

We anticipate a considerable swing of emphasis to this well-known 
but recently somewhat neglected concept of mission, which may quite 
accurately be called New Testament Mission. Soon seminaries and 
missionary training institutions will have professors of ‘New Testament 
Missions’, teaching as their major contribution the vast knowledge of 
how an infectious Christianity spreads across a countryside, leaving a 
multitude of sound, indigenous, reproductive churches behind it. 
They will present not what ‘ought to work’, but what modes of pro- 
clamation and persuasion God is currently blessing. They will under- 
stand how to harness the insights provided by the various disciplines 
—theology, anthropology, history, psychology, sociology—to the God- 
given task of so proclaiming Christ that living churches do in fact 
multiply. 

The Institute of Church Growth hopes to have a part in preparing 
men who will both carry on New Testament Mission in every land of 
earth and teach New Testament Mission to the oncoming generations. 

DONALD MCGAvRAN 
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THE POSITION OF HEBREW LANGUAGE 
IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


By JAMES BARR 


=. original occasion of this article was the publication by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society of its new edition of the Hebrew 
Bible. It was then suggested to the writer that the occasion might be 
marked by some general survey of the place taken by Hebrew language 
teaching, and work on the Hebrew text of the Bible, in present-day 
theological education. The situation from which the writer’s experience 
is drawn is primarily that in the Church of Scotland, which requires 
the study of Hebrew language by all candidates for the ministry, 
except where special reasons, such as entry to the course at a later 
age, apply. In fact most students do two years of Hebrew study in all, 
in which they pass from the first beginnings to the reading of classical 
poetical texts such as Deutero-Isaiah or the Psalms. This is the typical 
position, though a small proportion of students, who specialize in Old 
Testament, do much more work on the Hebrew text, while another 
proportion, who are exempt for special reasons, do none at all. 

The first point about the traditional Hebrew course is that it is 
clearly a reading course, and its implicit design and purpose is to 
achieve a reasonable level of reading fluency in the Hebrew Biblical 
text. The brevity of the course, in marked contrast with the practice 
of normal linguistic education, causes a concentration on reading 
ability as against (for example) the ability to translate into Hebrew. 
Grammatical training was designed and geared for the needs of reading 
within the Biblical text and could enter only to a very small extent 
into questions not immediately important for the reading of it. The 
basic assumption is that much greater precision and understanding 
can be obtained by reading the literature in the original language. 

It is not the intention of this article to question the validity of this 
policy ; indeed, it may emerge that in the circumstances it will remain 
the correct one. The ultimate argument in its favour is probably that 
from the academic nature of theological study. Can adequate standards 
be maintained in Biblical study where the original languages are not 
known? The example of philosophy can be urged in favour of an 
affirmative answer, perhaps, for it is normal for Plato and Kant to be 
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studied, even at an advanced level, by students who have no Greek ot 
German. But philosophy is perhaps a special case, and literary studies 
are different ; we would not think highly of a study of French literature 
undertaken with no knowledge of the French language. It can, then, 
be argued that the nature of Biblical study as an academic literary 
discipline necessarily requires a knowledge of Hebrew. Moreover, as 
many teachers would argue, experience with students who have had 
no language training at all demonstrates the difficulty of maintaining 
academic standards in theology where the Biblical languages are 
regarded as optional. In comparison even with students who have 
gained little real mastery of Hebrew, those who have never attempted 
it at all may display a seriously second-hand quality in thought on 
the Biblical material and a dismal dependence on translations. 

In addition we have to remember the importance for theology of 
such matters as textual criticism, which is much more prominent than 
in philosophy or in most modern literature, because of both the 
obscurity of some Old Testament passages and the importance of the 
theological questions which may depend on textual minutiae. Even if 
the present linguistic teaching is hardly enough to enable students to 
judge such points for themselves, without it they could hardly appre- 
ciate the scope of such problems at all, or the way in which solutions 
may be worked out. 

We must now face some of the difficulties. Though the traditional 
course is designed for the attainment of a reading knowledge in the 
Biblical text, it cannot be said that it has succeeded in providing this 
within the trained ministry.It is notorious that the number of ministers 
within the Church of Scotland who can read a page of Hebrew, or 
who can control from their own knowledge a statement made about 
the Hebrew language, is extremely small. This is true not only of those 
who have had great difficulty with Hebrew as students, but also of 
those who have in fact done quite well in it; and it is also true of 
a great majority of professional theologians outside the Biblical field. 

This fact cannot be counted in itself as a proof that the compulsory 
requirement of Hebrew is a mistake. It may be reasonably held that 
the acquisition of Hebrew is essential for the integrity of a theological 
education as an academic discipline, even if it is to be forgotten soon 
afterwards; just as, for example, we teach Latin to many thousands 
of children who will never read a book in Latin or form an independent 
judgment upon a Latin text. Thus an ability to understand the problems 
of textual criticism, and a certain independence of translations in 
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Biblical study, may be attitudes which remain after the Hebrew itself 
has been lost. 

Nevertheless we cannot discount the significance of the widespread 
ignorance of Hebrew in the parish ministry, for it has a powerful 
retarding effect upon students, who find it hard to apply themselves to 
study in a language which, if the experience of others is a criterion, 
they will forget in another year or so. For another thing, there is an 
important difference from Greek at this point. All those who argue in 
theory that Greek is a much harder language than Hebrew must face 
the fact that the actual retention of an ability to use some Greek in 
the ministry is very much higher than the retention of Hebrew. And 
finally, the widespread loss of ability to read a Hebrew text is a powerful 
factor in the popularizing of quite another way of looking at the place 
of Hebrew in theological education. 

For this other approach, which has entirely altered the face of the 
matter, we may begin from the contrast between ‘Hebrew thought’ and 
‘Greek thought’, a contrast which has come to have enormous impor- 
tance in modern theology. We need not here discuss the validity of this 
contrast; it is widely accepted and much of what is now being said 
about the Bible depends on it. ‘Hebrew thought’ is supposed to per- 
meate not only the Old Testament but also the New, and it is supposed 
that an essential element in New Testament interpretation is the 
recognition of the ‘Hebraic content’ in its Greek words. The explora- 
tion of this is explicitly a main purpose of the great Kittel dictionary. 
There is some variety in the degree to which Greek thought is held to 
be harmful and dangerous; but in many circles a considerable, or an 
absolute, priority is given to ‘Hebrew thought’; it is supposed to be 
the foundation of Christianity, while Greek thought is either anti- 
thetical or furnishes only peripheral elements. It thus becomes extremely 
important for theology to be able to identify ‘Hebrew thought’ and to 
state its characteristics. 

This affects the study of Hebrew because it is widely believed that 
that language ‘reflects’ Hebrew thought, and that a correlation can be 
made between features of the language and features of the thought; 
thus the ‘dynamic’ Hebrew thought is correlated with the ‘dynamic’ 
features of the language, and so on. A well-known full-scale attempt to 
depict Hebrew thought on this basis is Thorlief Boman’s Hebrew 
Thought Compared with Greek. Although his assessment of Greek 
thought is individual and unusual in many ways, his basic method, 
that of working out a picture of Hebrew thought by correlation with 
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features of the language system, is widely accepted. Dr Bultmann, for 
example’, who questions Boman’s treatment of many details in respects 
in which the present writer has also questioned them, appears to 
accept as valid the basic idea of the approach. 

The validity of this approach, however, is not our subject here, and 
its importance for our purpose is that it has rather changed the ground 
on which arguments for the necessity of Hebrew language study have 
been based. The classic argument was, presumably, that Hebrew was 
needed primarily in order to be able to read the Biblical text with more 
accuracy; the new argument is, rather, that Hebrew is essential if we 
are to enter into the basic thought-forms of the Bible. Thus it can be 
argued, and has been argued, that important theological points like 
the relation of divine love to divine righteousness are practically unin- 
telligible or inexpressible except on the basis of the Hebrew language, 
and that the layout of the Hebrew language expresses or reflects 
accurately this relation as it exists in reality. Thus we reach the position 
that Hebrew language study is dogmatically necessary, because without 
it we should be cut off from the ‘Hebrew mind’. 

This tendency is reinforced from another side. In some of the more 
Biblically-based currents of dogmatics it is now common for dogmati- 
cians to undertake a good deal of detailed exegesis (Professor Karl 
Barth is a good example). In this exegetical material increasing attention 
is being given to phenomena of Hebrew language, and some significant 
dogmatic conclusions are supposedly based on them. It should be 
noticed that the phenomena used in this kind of exegesis are usually 
lexical ; they are arguments from the spread of meaning of a word, or 
from the difference between two words which are related on different 
occasions to a similar object, or from the non-use of a certain word. 
Very seldom are they syntactical. The reason for the prominence of 
the lexical element is, firstly, the enormous influence in modern theology 
of lexical studies such as the Kittel dictionary and secondly, the fact 
that lexical phenomena often appear to be in a form in which material’ 
can usefully be fed into dogmatics—consider for example the wide 
use made of the famous Eros-Agape contrast. Numerous examples of 
the use of lexical material in the building up of theological positions 
have been given by the writer in his The Semantics of Biblical Language 
and his Biblical Words for Time. 


The existence of these general methods in identifying Hebrew 





1 See Gnomon xxvii. (1955), pp.551-8, and especially p. 552. I did not know Bultmann’s 
review until the argument of my Semantics was complete. 
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thought and in solving dogmatic problems has thus led to a new and 
strongly expressed insistence on the necessity of Hebrew language. 
This, however, has not settled the position of Hebrew, but has only 
created new problems for it. 

The traditional Hebrew course, with its learning of the basic grammar 
and its painstaking reading of texts, coupled with detailed problems of 
text, exegesis and translation, has never given students an equipment 
by which they can handle the assertions which arise from the modern 
correlation of Hebrew thought and Hebrew language. How many 
students are in a position to handle critically the alleged factual details, 
the generalizations about Hebrew, or the assumptions about linguistic 
method which appear throughout Thorlief Boman’s work? How 
many of them have received training in procedures by which they can 
determine the truth of assertions that Hebrew is dominated by the 
verb to a unique degree, or that the construct state must represent a 
peculiar way of seeing the relations between objects? Assertions of this 
kind raise problems which belong to general linguistics and have never 
had systematic treatment, and only haphazard mention, if any, within 
the traditional Hebrew course. Thus if the purpose of a Hebrew course 
is to provide some degree of critical judgment in handling Biblical 
linguistic data, and if this newer emphasis on Hebrew as the necessary 
gateway to Hebrew thought, and thus to theological truth, is to 
continue, then it is justified to claim that this emphasis demands that 
there should be an education in Hebrew; but the education in Hebrew 
that it demands is not the education in Hebrew which in fact we have. 

An ability to read a text of Isaiah is not necessarily needed in order 
to formulate, or perhaps to criticize, the assertion that Hebrew is 
dominated by the verb, or that the Hebrew words for ‘truth’ and 
‘faith’ both have a ‘fundamental sense’ of ‘firmness’, or that the word 
for ‘assembly’, gahal, comes from the same root as gol ‘voice’ and thus 
shows that the community was summoned by the divine voice. What 
true facts there are in such assertions can be, and are, drawn straight 
from the reference books and neither depend upon, nor will be sub- 
stantiated by, any amount of actual reading of Hebrew texts; all that 
they demand is an ability to use the Hebrew script, because the 
dictionaries use it. Dr A. R. McAllaster, who has stated with the 
utmost energy the position that the Hebrew language structure corre- 
sponds to the patterns of Hebrew thought, himself sees that an actual 
mastery of Hebrew is not necessary for the grasping of the insights 
involved and even seems to hold that the possession of excessive detail 
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may cloud the perception of them.' Again, for the use of lexical 
information in dogmatics we begin to hear not that the dogmatician 
must be able to ‘read’ Hebrew, but that he must be able to ‘use’ it— 
which is only a recognition that many lexical arguments do not depend 
on a reading ability at all. 

It is in fact possible to obtain a fairly good idea of the structure of a 
language and of the range of some significant lexical items without 
learning that language, just as it is possible and indeed normal to know 
and use a language while possessing only the vaguest notions of its 
structure. Thus if the kind of assertion which we have been discussing, 
correlating Hebrew language and thought, or relating the theological 
realities to the Hebrew lexical stock, is valid, it would be possible to 
consider a Hebrew course which did not teach the actual reading of 
texts, or taught it only up to a very low level, but which presented 
those elements of linguistic structure which were significant for Hebrew 
thought, along with lexical studies of the more important theological 
words. Many teachers may have considered some such idea as a 
substitute or as a supplement to the traditional course. 

This alternative, however, is not so easily open to us, for its pre- 
suppositions, namely the validity of correlations of thought structure 
and language structure, or of the layout of the Hebrew lexical stock 
with theological reality, are either unsound or uncertain. To say this 
is not to assert that a// such statements must be invalid; it is sufficient 
to point to the extremely erratic, and often quite fantastic, character 
of statements which have in fact been made by enthusiasts for this 
point of view. Dr McAllaster himself not only asserts that the retention 
of reduced vowels in Hebrew is ‘parallel’ to the shadowy continuance 
of the soul after death and to the maintenance of a dead man’s name 
through the levirate marriage, but maintains that the existence of 
gender distinctions in the Hebrew verb can be connected with the 
general separation of the sexes ‘seen in rules about clothing, worship, 
and the general attitude toward women’. The presence of many such 
assertions, alongside of useful information, in the short compass of 
Dr McAllaster’s article is only the accumulation in a small space of 
what has been gradually building up in the modern theological 
assessment of Hebrew. 

A course designed to examine Hebrew linguistic structure cannot 
therefore take this assessment for granted; the most it can do is to 
examine and test it. Thus, though a course in Hebrew structure, rather 

1*Hebrew Language and Israelite Faith’, Interpretation xiv (1960), 421-32. 
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than in the reading of texts, may be itself valuable, and may fit well 
with present tendencies of interpretation, it can be undertaken usefully 
only in the awareness that it may in the end disprove the correlation 
of Hebrew language and Hebrew thought, although the belief in this 
correlation is at present one of the main reasons now being advanced 
in favour of compulsory instruction in Hebrew. 

Similar judgments must apply to the use of lexical data in dogmatic 
questions. Again, we need not argue that the use of such data in 
dogmatic arguments has always been wrong; it is enough to point out 
that it has often been wrong. The argument that the existence of such 
interpretations justifies and requires compulsory Hebrew is likely to 
rebound disastrously on those who offer it. The modern dogmatic use 
of lexical material, far from being a demonstration of the value of 
language study, often presupposes and evidences the relative failure 
of our Hebrew study, both by the fact of its construction in the first 
place and by the wide acceptance which such procedures seem to gain 
in the Church. We have seen how often the arguments are lexical, 
often including strong etymological elements; they work from the 
Hebrew word for this or that and do not depend upon the syntactic 
collocations which much more require a living knowledge of the 
language for their understanding. In many theological interpretations 
which use lexical data, the essential ingredients are significantly just 
those elements of Hebrew which normally remain as the final residue 
in the minds of our ministers, after actual ability to read Hebrew has 
disappeared—the memory of some of the principal words, an ability 
to use the script for reference purposes, some fascination for etymology 
and a sense of some great peculiarity in Hebrew which may conceal 
some great treasures of thought. Conversely, success in our basic and 
traditional Hebrew course, producing an actual reading proficiency, 
and applying this strictly to the reading of the texts and to the study of 
the words only within their linguistic contextual collocations, could 


‘only work for the destruction of this type of intepretation. 


The question now is what to do next. There is, first of all, the possi- 
bility that the arguments which depend on the correlation of Hebrew 
language and thought may be so discredited by criticism that they can 
in future be ignored, so that we could proceed with the traditional 
course while warning students against any easy lapse into the correla- 
tions now popular. It is more probable, however, that these arguments 
will require more continued consideration and examination, even if 
only because they have become so frequent. But they cannot be dealt 
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with simply by our continuing to acquire a reading knowledge of 
Hebrew. It would be necessary to work out systematic methods for 
the description of linguistic phenomena and for the consideration, if 
necessary, of their correlation with Hebrew thought. But this would 
mean an integration of Hebrew study with general linguistics—a 
change for which we are far from prepared. But one thing can be 
basically stated: any such approach must aim at a total description 
of the language, in integration with descriptive methods applied to 
other languages, and must not allow itself to be shifted from this path 
by the occasional phenomenon which appears to be theologically 
interesting or attractive. 

Thus theological arguments which in fact exist may force upon us 
the entry into such a study; but we should not enter upon it with 
extravagant expectations about the riches of Hebrew thought which 
it will finally unlock for us. We must enter upon it with the sober 
intention of finding the facts and finding what can validly be deduced 
from them; it may silence more theological interpretations than it 
stimulates. It should give us greater accuracy, and help us to avoid 
mistakes which have been made; but, unlike many recent procedures, 
it can promise no quick dividends for theology. 

This may seem too negative. But such a study, while making no 
specious promises, would provide a solid description of Hebrew 
phenomena within its limits, and would bring out any truth in the 
now popular correlations much better than the haphazard guess-work 
which we now have. It could, moreover, provide some real, if limited, 
grasp of the linguistic facts for those who cannot really learn to read 
the language. Moreover, the positive side for theology lies elsewhere, 
in the classical discipline in which the student learns to know the 
language and works with it upon the detail of the texts, carefully 
taking up at each point the particular difficulties of textual criticism, 
grammar, dating and so on. Theology must be built not upon the 
layout of the Hebrew language, but upon the things which the Israelites 
said in that language. The damage done by the recent correlation of 
thought and language is that, while insisting emphatically on the need 
to study Hebrew, it has greatly exaggerated the simplicity with which 
scraps of fact about Hebrew can be transmuted into profound visions 
of the inner thought of the Israelites, and has thus painted in far too 
glowing colours the dividends which the elementary course in Hebrew, 
typical of most theological education, will pay. Linguistic fact is 
complex, contingent and haphazard; its detail and complexity have to 
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be mastered painfully, and it is quite specious to relate them simply 
to such general structures as constitute the ‘Hebrew mind’ or the 
theological reality of something. Interpretations based on such simple 
facts (if facts they be) as that gahal comes from the same root as gol, 
or that Hebrew has no neuter gender, are worlds removed from the 
kind of thing that constitutes actual exegesis. 

Thus the basic positive contribution of Hebrew study lies in actual 
exegesis of linguistic material within its given contexts. But in this 
situation the value of Hebrew training depends considerably on the 
degree of actual mastery of textual and syntactical detail, and of a 
discrimination which is not only able to appreciate the correct but also 
to reject the incorrect, that is attained. It must be openly admitted 
that below a certain degree of such mastery the value of Hebrew for 
exegesis is limited and ceases to be worth the enormous trouble of 
acquiring it and of trying to use it on the texts. For students below 
this grade there is no reason to doubt that their Hebrew is of no use 
for exegesis, and that if they learn the language it should be simply 
as basic background knowledge, rather than as a tool that they will 
actually be able to use. There is not the slightest reason to doubt that 
for exegesis such students should work from English. 

One of the great problems for theological Hebrew study is to produce 
an actual linguistic sense among students. Most of them, after all, are 
primarily interested in theological-philosophical matters. They appre- 
ciate that in theory Hebrew can be of great value for them in their 
use of the Bible. But they are unlikely to have a similar interest in 
Hebrew for itself, nor will they know the basic mental techniques for 
the description of linguistic facts. In the placing of intrinsic linguistic 
interest in a secondary place they are only encouraged by those apologies 
for Hebrew study which emphasize the theological value of learning 
Hebrew. But the position has been made worse by the modern correla- 
tion of language and thought, for these arguments force the linguistic 
material into the patterns of a philosophical-theological structure and 
constitute a subjection of the linguistic to the theological sense; they 
deaden the sensitivity for Hebrew phenomena which do not fit into 
this picture and damage the sense for linguistic realities as such. Yet 
they do not help students with their actual Hebrew study, because in 
it students in fact meet numerous phenomena which do not fit the 
supposed correlation, and for which this correlation gives them no 
explanation and discourages them from looking for one elsewhere. 

Thus it is in the interest of theology to foster a linguistic sense for 
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Hebrew that is independent of the current theological evaluations of 
Hebrew language and culture. But it must be justified because of the 
simple necessity of knowing the facts, and not by apologies which 
conceal the haphazardness of the facts in relation to theology, and 
Suggest that any truth discovered will fit helpfully into the patterns of 
theological reality. 

One other point should be added—the paramount importance of the 
Septuagint in the discussion of the Hebrew-Greek contrast in thought 
and language. In discussions of the background of Hebrew thought 
behind the New Testament vocabulary, and in the approach made more 
familiar by the Kittel dictionary and the various word-books, there is 
more and more reference to the Septuagint, and entirely rightly in 
principle. But it must be doubted if the theological scene to-day shows 
sufficient basic competence in the handling of the Septuagint. This is a 
field with all kinds of difficult problems, for example those of text and 
of the translation techniques of the various books. Only in a limited 
number of centres of theological education, it may be suspected, is 
an adequate training in these matters normally given; and the effect 
of this on the whole theological scene can be seen in the number of 
dubious interpretations allegedly based on Septuagintal evidence and 
in the inadequate capacity of most students to resist or criticize them. 
The permanent importance of the relation between the Old Testament 
and the New, and the present prominence of the Greek-Hebrew 
contrast, probably alike demand a greater attention to the Septuagint. 

It may be that a more flexible approach to the study of the language 
of the Old Testament would be one that took up three distinct elements, 
but paid attention to them in different proportions according to the 
needs and abilities of different students. The first would be the basic 
learning of Hebrew, leading to an ability to handle the linguistic detail 
in actual contexts in the Bible. The second would be a discussion of 
general linguistic problems ; how linguistic phenomena can be described, 
and what conclusions can be validly based upon them. The third would 
be an adequate course on how to handle the Septuagint. A mixture of 
these elements in judicious proportions might answer the needs of 
theological students, in the context of the questions actually being 
handled to-day, fairly well. 
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JAMES BARR 
1 For example, see Semantics, pp. 137 f., pp. 152-5, pp. 172-5, etc. 
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THE CHURCH IN MODERN SOCIETY 
THE CHALLENGE IN EAST ASIA 
By ALFRED SCHMIDT 


AN unusual consultation took place in Japan from October Ist to 
21st, 1960, with foreign delegates drawn from five neighbouring 
lands: Korea, the Philippines, Hongkong, Okinawa and Taiwan. The 
conducting of the group around the country, to visit churches, 
seminaries, universities, factories, labour schools, a rural training 
centre, labour union halls, a ‘new religion’ centre, thereby enabling 
them to observe as well as to confer, made it a truly unusual church 
conference. 

It was sponsored jointly by the National Christian Council of Japan 
and the Nippon Christian Academy, of Germany, which has sent the 
present writer to Japan, to contribute its insights into modern society. 
A leading participant was Dr Hendrik Kraemer, of the Netherlands, 
who was spending two months in Japan at the invitation of the Kyodan. 

The planning of the Consultation might with advantage be observed 
and studied by others who have in mind a similar type of experiment. 
It was worked out as follows: 

Three days (Sat., Sun., Mon.)—Receiving the visitors; location in 

Japanese homes ; church attendance ; sightseeing in the Tokyo area, 

Three days (T., W., Th.}—Conference on ‘The Church in Modern 
Society’, held at Nippon Christian Academy, with thirty Japanese 
and ten visiting participants. 

One day (F.)—Visiting the International Christian University and 
its students from neighbouring lands. 

One day (Sat.)—Visiting factories and the industrial research 
institute. 

One day (Sun.)—Service at Asagaya Church, Tokyo. Sermon by 
Dr Kraemer. 

One day (M.)—Discussions, on plans for work among industrial 
workers, with the Occupational Evangelism Committee of the 
Kyodan. 

Four days (T., W., Th., F.)}—Conference on ‘the Christian Message 
in a non-Christian World’, sponsored by the Kyodan. 
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One day (Sat.)}—Visit to the Christian Rural Training Centre; 
overnight train journey to western Japan. 

. One day (Sun.)—Church service at Nara. Visit and discussion with 
Tenrikiyo sect leader. 

Three days (M., T., W.)—Visiting Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe area, with 
some sightseeing; discussion on ‘the Church in Asia challenged 
by industrial society’; meeting with Labour union leaders and 
church leaders in the Labour movement. 

One day (Th.)—‘Contributions of Christian universities in modern 
education.’ 

Two days (F., Sat.)}—Conference on ‘the place of the Christian 
laity in industrial society’—160 pastors and laymen from west 
Japan, ending with a public meeting for one thousand people. 

Although it was Dr Kraemer’s first visit to Japan, and his thinking 
was new to many who heard him, portions or digests of certain of his 
books (The Communication of the Christian Faith, A Theology of the 
Laity (digest) and Religion and the Christian Faith (digest)) had been 
made available in translation, his addresses were circulated beforehand 
in Japanese and English and simultaneous translation was provided. 
An immediate basis for lively discussion was thus ensured. 

Reports on the work in neighbouring lands were interesting to all 
and produced right at the outset both a sense of sharing common 
problems and a basis for unhurried discussion among the visitors as 
they travelled together. The period of three weeks, the hospitality of 
Japanese families, the insight into many aspects of Japanese life tended 
to direct and reiterate the theme of the whole consultation—‘what is 
the contribution of the Christian Faith and its Church in the whole of 
modern life?’. 

The purpose of the consultation was to confront leading church 
people, ordained and lay, with the social, political and economic 
problems of modern society and to point out the special task or 
creative function of Christians in the technical world of today. Through 
the conferences which have already been held (in 1958 in Manila, on 
Industrial Evangelism, and in 1960 in Hongkong, on the problems of 
laymen and youth), the churches in Asia have faced the tremendous 
challenge of rapid social development and are proceeding to put their 
findings into practice. 

The sponsoring bodies shared the responsibility of accommodating 
the guests and of arranging the programme, with visits and meetings 
designed to bring about an encounter between modern industrial 
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society and the Christian churches. The Japanese Christians wanted 
to show in this way that they have understood their oecumenical 
responsibilities towards their neighbour-churches in East Asia. By the 
very fact that Asian guests were not restricted to residence in retreat 
houses maintained by churches they had the chance to make personal 
contact with individuals and groups in Japanese society, Christian as 
well as non-Christian, to encounter their ordinary, everyday problems 
and to understand the formidable task that confronts the Christian 
Church. 

The theological topics of the various conferences held in Tokyo, as 
well as at Osaka and Kyoto, emphasized the following concerns: 

1. The Christian message in the non-Christian world ; 2. the theology 
of the laity; 3. the Church in modern society. Japanese church leaders, 
like Professors Endo, Takenaka, Sumiya and Yamaya, were among 
the speakers, as well as Professor Richard Wood and Mr V. G. 
Montes. 

Special attention was paid to ‘workshops’ and discussion groups. 
The method of dialogue was preferred, and in one of the daily Biblical 
meditations the theological significance of this method was discovered. 
Discussion emphasized the réle of the laity in the Church of tomorrow 
and it was acknowledged that lay activity was not a new method in the 
Church within an old framework, but that it represented a new under- 
standing of the Church herself and was a sign of renewal. In order to 
represent the Kingdom of Christ on earth the Church must concern 
herself not only with religious, liturgical and dogmatic problems, but 
with social and political activities, and must be the creative power to 
set the pattern for a new structure of society. The Church cannot be 
self-centred, but must be the servant of society and a living example of 
Christ’s diaconia. 

The collapse of old traditional institutions as a result of modern 
industrialization is strikingly evident in Japan today and creates 
tensions in all East Asian nations as well. Radical atheism, revolutionary 
Marxism or the fantastic new religions may well take the place of the 
lost tradition, unless the Christian minority can set up a guiding light 
for a new structure and a basic new organization of society. 

The Christians in East Asia, who at this moment face a tremendous 
challenge, depend on the oecumenical brotherhood of all Christian 
churches, and especially on the co-operation of the old-established 
churches in Europe and America. As a token of this world-wide 
Christian brotherhood, workers from Stuttgart and the fighting church 
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in Berlin-Brandenburg sent donations towards the cost of this consulta- 
tion, a gesture which the Asian guests, especially those from Korea, 
Okinawa and Taiwan, appreciated as an expression of solidarity with 
their special problems. Some of the delegates were visiting Japan for 
the first time since the Second World War, and the friendly contact 
with Japanese Christians helped to put away national prejudices 
against Japan. The Consultation was instrumental in creating a new 
climate between the Christians of various countries, and may perhaps 
have done something to strengthen communication among the nations 
in East Asia. 

Some points from addresses and from the subsequent discussion 
(reported in the October 15th, 1960 issue of Japan Christian Activity 
News, a fortnightly bulletin of the National Christian Council of 
Japan), may serve to highlight some emphases : 

In introducing the discussion on ‘the theology of the laity’, Dr 
Yoshimitsu Endo, Professor of Christian Ethics at the Anglican- 
Episcopal Seminary, stressed the danger of over-emphasizing the 
‘servant figure’ and criticized Dr Kraemer’s book, A Theology of the 
Laity, for what he regarded as its inadequate attention to the Old 
Testament conception of the ‘people of God’ and to the function of the 
priestly system. His contention that the economic support of the 
clergy was a fundamental lay responsibility drew a vehement response 
from Dr Kraemer, who, while agreeing that adequate support must be 
provided, felt that to see it as a main responsibility prejudiced the 
whole question of the relations between clergy and laity. The purpose 
of his book had been to show the joint calling of the whole Church, 
clergy and laity alike. 

Professor Richard Wood, of Doshisha University, voiced the opinion 
that the Church had failed to bring home the meaning, for the laity, 
of family, work, political forces, movements and relationships, or to 
show ‘what it means for a man to be claimed by God, not apart from 
his work, but in his work . . . not simply as an instrument but as a 
place of response’. 

Speaking out of experience in the Philippines, Mr V. G. Montes, 
Secretary of the committee on the Christian and vocation of the 
United Church of Christ in the Philippines, challenged what he 
described as ‘statistical evangelism’, with its ‘undue preoccupation with 
numbers’, which had characterized the Philippine churches before the 
Second World War. Though the four-year campaign begun in 1956 to 
double church membership had met with an immense response, it had 
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not freed the Church from its over-concern with organization and 
numbers, a fact of which the United Church had shown itself aware in 
putting the emphasis for the subsequent four years on enriching the 
life and witness of the laity. 

Speaking on ‘the réle of the Church in the modern world’, Professor 
Yoshiaki lizako, of the Peer’s School, Tokyo, expressed the belief that 
a real dialogue was in process in three spheres: between the western 
and the ‘younger’ churches, between the laity and the clergy and 
between the Church and the world. Among areas in which the Church 
is called to go after ‘that which is lost’, he listed those religions which 
are mingled with magic and superstition; secularism, which has 
produced economic situations ‘where we find the labourer who cannot 
find meaning in his labour . . . the manager who deals with men as 
objects or impersonal things’. The Church, he insisted, must do away 
with ‘mere religiosity’, if she is to ‘hear’ from the lost in this industrial 
society, and it was in the lay movement, and in the lay institutes (with 
the promotion of which the consultation was particularly concerned) 
that the right ‘religiouslessness’ must be sought. 

Speaking on ‘the Church in modern Society’, Dr Kraemer called 
upon the delegates to admit the far greater magnitude of the problem 
of secularization in Asia than in the West, for the very reason that it 
was not indigenous in character, as it had been in the West, but was 
due to the western invasion. On the question of church unity he 
pleaded with the Japanese churches to take their concern for unity 
beyond the sphere of ‘taste or hobby’ and to recognize that ‘the visible 
manifestation of the oneness of the Church is the basis of the unity of 
the world’. He did not see, in the Kyodan, the passion for unity which 
he conceived, and felt obliged to speak about, ‘in terms of being a sower’. 
‘Let everyone in Japan,’ he urged, ‘who feels seriously about this 
matter, also become a sower.’ 

Before the guests left Japan there was some discussion, to evaluate 
what we had done; and we arrived at the following conclusions: 

a. The co-operation of Asian churches in the field of lay activities 
which began at the conferences in Manila, 1958, Kuala Lumpur, 1959 
and Hongkong, 1960 had been deepened by the consultation in Japan 
and has reached the point at which practical co-operation between the 
lay leaders in Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Hongkong and the Philippines 
can begin. 

b. The churches in East Asia share the same vital problems, and for 
this reason they must discover new ways of manifesting the function of 
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the Church within the changing world of Asia. Japan is far ahead of 
the other East Asian nations in industrialization and in the moderniza- 
tion of society ; and the Japanese Church must weigh well the challenge 
for Christians, both theologically and practically. 

c. The various national churches are clearly required to prepare and 
to train pastors and laymen for their secular and daily duties and to 
establish a lay institute for this purpose. In that connexion it was 
suggested that a central oecumenical lay institute might be built up in 
Japan, at which prominent lay leaders from Asian churches, together 
with Japanese Christians, would train for leadership in the social, 
political and economic fields. The reasons for choosing Japan as the 
site of such an oecumenical institute are as follows: 

1. For the countries mentioned above Japan is centrally located 
and could be reached without too much expense and without 
encountering difficulties over visa or other formalities. 

2. Japan is economically and technically far more advanced than 
the other countries in East Asia. 

3. The Japanese Church has acquired spiritual and practical 
experience through contact with modern industrial and technical 


4. Japanese political influence in East Asia is increasing. A major 
point is to face the problems involved in the confrontation with 
militant Marxism and in the political and spiritual encounter with 
China. For this task, Christians in neither Japan, Taiwan or Korea 
are adequately prepared. 

5. The encounter with the spiritual problems related to the 
modern, technical, secularized world and with regard to a world 
emptied of religion must be recognized. 

6. A meeting with modern religions, which could easily become 
substitute solutions for this new world situation, must be planned. 
d. Leading lay institutes in Europe have profited by unusual experi- 

ence since the Second World War, and their co-operation should be 
sought. The delegates from the East Asian churches wrote to Bishop 
Dibelius, of Germany, asking for advice, promotion and, if possible, 
financial support, for the establishment in Japan of a lay institute for 
the East Asian churches. 


ALFRED SCHMIDT 
























HENDRIK KRAEMER IN JAPAN 


By RICHARD H. DRUMMOND 


ENDRIK KRAEMER, the noted Dutch scholar of world 

religions and first director of the Oecumenical Institute at Bossey, 
Switzerland, visited Japan for two and a half months in the Fall of 
1960. He was invited by the research institute on the mission of the 
Church of the United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) and his 
arrival marked the culmination of nearly two years of planning and 
preparation. 

Dr Kraemer’s coming was not that of the transient, visiting speaker. 
Indeed, his contribution may constitute a precedent of permanent 
significance in future relations among churches in the world, particularly 
those between the so-called younger churches and the World Council 
of Churches. He was invited as a private individual but clearly also as 
a representative figure of the World Council of Churches, as a man 
conversant with the best theological thought and practice of the Church 
to-day and as a missionary statesman intimately acquainted with the 
practical problems of the younger churches of Asia. In addition to 
visiting the Kyodan, his concern included the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox churches as well as the Non-Church movement. 

The fact that Dr Kraemer represented the World Council of Churches 
only in an informal way gave him the freedom that an official accredita- 
tion would hardly have allowed. Furthermore, his Dutch citizenship 
at once removed him from participation in the delicate nuances of 
Japanese-American political relationships. He was also uninvolved in 
the complexities and occasional irritations of Kyodan—North American 
Interboard relations. Citizenship of a small country like the Netherlands, 
with (apart from Indonesia) comparatively few political animosities to 
bear, is no small advantage in this day. 

His visit has had effects in Japan which it is now possible to evaluate 
with some degree of accuracy. He had himself come with many months 
of specific preparation and a lifetime of general reading on Japan; 
although his speciality has been southern Asia, Islam and the religions 
and cultures of India and Indonesia, he astonished the Japanese with 
his knowledge of their history and culture. 

The major part of the programme consisted of a series of meetings 
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in all parts of Japan, Dr Kraemer requesting that his own addresses 
should form only one part of a whole that should emphasize the 
exchange of opinions and the free inter-play of question and answer in 
an atmosphere of informality and mutual trust. The addresses and 
discussions usually centred on the theology and réle of the laity or on 
the problem of communicating the Christian Gospel in an essentially 
non-Christian religious environment. The latter included the area of 
relations with non-Christian religions and the study of their life and 
thought. However, Dr Kraemer’s own purpose, and it was evidently 
the hope of the Kyodan as well, was that a kind of existential encounter 
should take place that would result in the discovery of new insights 
and a break-through in the stalemate that appears to have come over 
Christianity in Japan in its task of witnessing to the nation as a whole, 
Hence for Dr Kraemer the most important part of his visit was the 
final and summarizing message, lasting two hours, which he made 
before nearly fifty representatives of the top level of Kyodan leadership 
(the only foreigners present being the present writer and Dr Alfred 
Schmidt, who represented the Evangelical Church of Germany and the 
Evangelische Akademie). This address may well be a landmark in 
the history of the modern missionary movement. 

Dr Kraemer ranged over the whole field of the spiritual, ecclesiastical, 
financial and sociological problems with which the Christian movement 
in Japan is engaged. He spoke with a frankness that seemed very strong 
in comparison with the approach that characterizes much of Japanese- 
North American church relationships. More than once in the course 
of his visit he declared that American ‘kindness’ often resulted in a 
lack of frankness and in the loss of any real communication. In this 
final address Dr Kraemer emphasized his conviction that the Japanese 
Church, while it constituted one of the most creative factors in the life 
of the nation sixty to eighty years ago, and was then a culturally 
explosive element which gave moral seriousness and new vision in 
human relations, had now become tightly bound to the pattern of 
structure, conceptions and forms which were developed at that time. 
The Japanese Church, while priding itself on its modernity over against 
the remnants of feudal thought and practice still widely existent in the 
nation, was in fact modern only with the modernity of eighty years 
ago. To Dr Kraemer it seemed to lack true Biblical flexibility and to 
carry within its own life, especially in personal relationships, far more 
vestiges of non-Christian Japanese feudalism than it itself realized. He 
appealed to the Japanese Church to look within itself with prophetic 
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clarity and truth and to make the work of self-christianization its 
primary task. 

Dr Kraemer thus laid his finger on one of the gravest problems 
which the whole culture had faced until the end of the Second World 
War and which in part it still faces—its increasing inability to develop 
independent and creative personalities in the face of the growing 
efficiency in totalitarian control. Many of the men in the Meiji era, the 
creative period to which Dr Kraemer referred, had received their 
formative education in times when the Japanese people were not yet 
united in any ultimate spiritual or political allegiance. 

In the Tokugawa era (1600-1868) it was at least spiritually honour- 
able, though mortally dangerous, to oppose the ruling régime. The 
great achievement of the ruling class of the Meiji era was that it 
succeeded in making political opposition into the ultimate of spiritual 
and racial apostasy. But in the years of transition between the over- 
throw of the old régime and the establishment of the imperial family 
as the focus of the new political system an astonishing succession of 
creative individuals appeared in almost every area of cultural endeavour. 
These men showed an independence toward cultural traditions that 
became, however, increasingly rare, as the imperial system succeeded 
in gathering together the religious and the racial sentiments of the 
people into an all-embracing spiritual loyalty. The Christian Church 
shared in the early plethora of creative and independent individuals ; 
indeed, it appreciably helped to create them. But the growing efficiency 
of totalitarian control had its oppressive and restrictive effect on the 
Church as well. The giants who lasted into recent years, men like 
Kanzo Uchimura or Toyohiko Kagawa, had gained their impetus 
under the direct influence of the great era. Creative cultural activity 
of any kind became increasingly difficult in twentieth-century Japan 
and the Christian Church found itself greatly restricted in any area of 
activity outside those forms to which several decades of use had given 
the status of social custom. The effect of this atmosphere upon the 
development of human character was to check, to bind, to hinder. 
One of the greatest tasks of post-war Japan is thus the need to create 
spiritually independent and culturally creative individuals. 

It was against this background that Dr Kraemer issued his ringing 
call for the manifestation of the spirit of the prophetic and apostolic 
Church. He asked for boldness in both internal consciousness and 
external expression vis a vis the massive weight of Japanese society 
and culture. He strove to give the Japanese Church a new sense of its 
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raison d’étre and contended that the Church of Jesus Christ in any cul- 
ture, whether itself in the majority or the minority, must find its source 
of direction and its momentum from above and must always live, if 
it is truly Christian, in creative tension with its environment and culture, 

Dr Kraemer sensed the powerful hold of a long-developed racial 
consciousness upon the Japanese people. He saw that while the Church 
in Japan has tended to isolate itself from its own culture in a kind of 
self-protective shell, it has also a very inadequate appreciation of the 
oecumenical movement and of its significance for world Christianity, 
He was not thinking chiefly of ties with the World Council of Churches, 
The United Church, through the National Council of Churches in 
Japan, is formally related to the World Council and participates, 
though perhaps not always creatively, in its life and work. The point 
at issue, however, is an appreciation of the spiritual oneness and the 
fellowship in Christ which for Dr Kraemer constitute the essence of 
the Christian Church and which form also (for him) both the basis and 
the aim of oecumenical activity. From this standpoint he deplored the 
lack of vigorous communication between the Christian churches of 
Japan and the rest of Asia. He was also pained by the absence within 
Japan of any real communication between Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox Christians. Even among Protestants he found little 
fellowship and in the National Christian Council no source of real 
oecumenical concern. His point in this sweeping criticism was that the 
Christian Church in Japan, being such a tiny minority in a vast popula- 
tion, cannot hope to make an effective witness in its present state of 
spiritual fragmentation. 

The question is not one essentially of organizational union but of 
Christian fellowship, of spiritual communication, of the sharing of 
insights and practical strategies. Dr Kraemer urged that Japanese 
participation in the world-wide oecumenical movement should be 
aimed at the sharing of specific insights and should look toward 
concrete applications in a more united and effective Christian witness 
to the Japanese people. Anything less, he contended, makes attendance 
at World Council and other oecumenical gatherings mere Christian 
tourism. And within Japan, Christian fellowship must be not just an 
end in itself, but must aim at forming a united front for a more effective 
witness to the nation. He repeatedly stated that no more effective 
witness to the non-Christian world in East or West could be found 
to-day than the demonstration of the true unity of God’s people, 
working together in harmony and love. 
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Dr Kraemer’s emphasis upon the rdle of the laity rests upon his 


concept of the essence of the Church as fellowship in Christ. If the 
Christian Church is essentially a fellowship and, because Christian, a 
fellowship united in mutual love and outgoing service, all members 
belong to it, however much their respective functions may differ. His 
thought does not look to the creation of a church organization which 
would dispense with a specifically trained and ordained clergy. He 
aims at the restoration of the fellowship of the apostolic Church in 
which all members, though under apostolic leadership, are bound, 
equally with the apostles, to participate in both fellowship and witness. 
He was somewhat startled to find that, as he attempted to share this 
conviction throughout Japan, he was repeatedly misunderstood to be 
trying to downgrade the status of the clergy or to foment dissension 
between clergy and laity. 


His retort was sharp: his observations, made as he travelled about 


the Church, suggested that there already existed much mistrust between 
clergy and laity and that it was time to do something to improve their 
relationship. He did not hesitate to point out that the position of the 
Japanese pastor as the ‘sensei’ has elements in it which were inherited 
from the réle of the Confucian teacher and which do not necessarily 
contribute to a fellowship of mutual love and service. He returned to 
his oft-repeated point that what is most needed is the thorough chris- 
tianization of the Christian Church, of its own relationships and inner 
life. Only then could it hope to christianize the society about it. 


Dr Kraemer stressed the value, especially at this stage of the relation- 


ship between the Church and Japanese society, of what he calls indirect 
evangelism. It is not wise, that is to say, that all Christian evangelism 
should have as its immediate goal the direct conversion of individuals 
or the building of the Church. In modern Japan, where most people 
are still restricted by deeply-rooted vestiges of feudalism in personal 
relations and lack the social courage freely to express their opinions, 
he appealed to the Christians to express their convictions and opinions 
in every sphere of culture. He urged them to show to the Japanese 
people in word and deed what democracy really is in all its spiritual 


and social implications. No greater service, he felt, could be performed 
in Japan to-day and it would in itself constitute an act of evangelism 
of the highest significance. 

Dr Kraemer thus tried to show the Japanese Church how to enter 
wider areas of activity and to indicate promising areas of service. 
Aware of the present stalemate and of its depressing effect on Christian 
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morale, he sought to turn the eyes of the Christian community away 
from the barometer of church-membership statistics. He tried to change 
the present emphasis, centred almost entirely on the local congregation, 
to the possibilities of creative effort in wider spheres that could also 
help to create more favourable conditions to the reception of the 
Christian Gospel. He insisted that the worshipping community of 
God’s people must be the centre and motive power for all wider 
activity, but that men ought not to lose heart because the community 
does not numerically expand with breathtaking speed. He tried to meet 
the Japanese Church where she was to-day to share with her, as he was 
able, the light and encouragement of the Holy Spirit for this day. 

Faith in the light and power of the Holy Spirit was central in Hendrik 
Kraemer’s message to the churches of Christ in Japan. It was for this 
reason that he boldly contended that, while sermon and sacraments 
are important for the ongoing life of the Christian community, it is 
even more important at this time that Christians shall break out of 
their spiritual and sociological shell and become a light to the whole 
nation. Dr Kraemer was clearly pointing not only to the prophetic 
and creative service to the nation which he believes is God’s will for 
His Church in Japan, but also to certain concrete problems of church 
life which he found to be greatly hampering the Church’s flexibility 
and wider usefulness. He devoted much time to the problem of the 
large number of small congregations, constituting, he said, a kind of 
spiritual and sociological diaspora and often consisting of no more 
than ten or twenty members, concerned to support their own pastor 
and to build their own sanctuary and parsonage. (The availability of 
pastors for each of these tiny congregations is a special characteristic 
of the Church in Japan, which has, in proportion to its size, the largest 
number of trained clergy of any church in the world.) 

While this situation indicates that the Christian Gospel has continued 
to find the response of dedicated personalities, in spite of the massive 
resistance of Japanese society, it does form an economic problem of 
serious proportions. Furthermore, while the presence of the pastors is 
an encouragement to their congregations, the present ideal of achieving 
local self-support creates spiritual frustrations in the members as they 
contemplate an almost impossible task and diverts them, Dr Kraemer 
contended, from their primary task of confronting the entire Japanese 
nation with the Christian Gospel. 

His answer to the problem was that the heart of the matter lies in 
the Biblical concept of what is of the essence of the Church. It may be 
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that the long history of oppression of the Christian Faith in Japan, 
leaving almost traumatic wounds upon the subconscious minds of the 
people, has made it specially difficult to gather large Christian congrega- 
tions. Indeed, there is evidence that, perhaps because of long experience 
of political and spiritual repression, Japanese tend to form any kind of 
voluntary association only in small numbers. But neither the size of 
the congregation nor the existence of a church building nor a full-time 
pastor is of the essence of the Church. Dr Kraemer felt that a small 
congregation should not try to support its own pastor and build its own 
sanctuary until it could do so without unreasonable strain. Leadership 
would most fittingly be drawn from laymen who receive their financial 
support from their occupation in the world’s work but who also feel 
called to serve God’s people in this special way. Dr Kraemer was 
convinced that there existed in the Japanese laity the power to respond 
to challenges of this significance and scope. 

There is, however, little likelihood that his suggestions will be put 
at all soon into effect. For one thing, the trained ordained clergy are 
there and available and, with characteristic Japanese energy, they 
usually supplement their inadequate salaries themselves. Even the 
pastors of larger congregations have one or more sources of additional 
remuneration. Dr Kraemer spoke strongly against this division of 
effort, but it is clearly in accordance with a current social pattern. 
Furthermore, the remarkable post-war expansion of the Japanese 
economy seems able, at least in the urban centres, to furnish the 
opportunities for this source of extra income. 

It is possible that some attempt will be made to restrict more severely 
the number of seminary graduates, as part of a long-range policy. 
More pressing, however, as an economic problem, than the salary of 
the pastors, is the financing of church buildings. Japanese pastors 
contend that experience has shown that it is not possible to do effective 
work without a satisfactory meeting place that is the church’s own 
property. Dr Kraemer insisted that the real issue lies in the concept of 
what the Church is, pointing out that the Japanese Mukyokai (Non- 
Church) movement feels no restriction from the lack of separate 
buildings for worship. Of particular concern is the fact that, with the 
current rise in land values and building costs, the small congregations 
are unable in their own strength to finance their church-building 
programmes, and it is here that there is the greatest dependence on 
financial help from abroad. 

It was from this dependence upon foreign aid that Dr Kraemer 
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wanted to see the Japanese Christian community set free. He recognized 
that the concept derived from practices prevailing in North America 
and Europe in both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but he 
was convinced, in the present critical situation of the Christian Church 
in Japan, that if help is to be received from abroad the most fruitful 
area of evangelistic work may be not in the building of sanctuaries for 
tiny congregations but in forms of activity that will bring the Japanese 
Church into closer communication with the non-Christian society 
around it. Dr Kraemer himself favours institutes for lay training and 
for the study of and communication with the non-Christian religions. 

No reference was made to the great area of Christian schools or 
social institutions into which so much money and effort have been 
poured for the past one hundred years. Christian education would 
certainly constitute the largest single area of Christian contribution to 
Japanese society in that period, but the schools have no direct organiza- 
tional tie with the Kyodan and it was with the Kyodan, its problems 
and prospects, that Dr Kraemer was most concerned. Above all, he 
seemed to feel that the need of the hour is to pioneer in new directions 
and new fields. 

The final problem considered in his survey was that of the rdle and 
relationship of missionaries from abroad in the Japanese Church. His 
wide contacts in Japan and his opportunity to consult with missionaries 
of denominations both within and without the Kyodan led him to the 
conclusion that the position of the missionaries in Japan is anomalous. 
A church which, from at least one standpoint, already has an over- 
supply of ordained clergy is likely to come up against problems in 
fitting into its programme foreign clergy who add to the numerical 
factor the drawback of inadequate knowledge of the Japanese language, 
customs and culture. Particularly in the post-war years, with the 
emphasis upon integration into the Church’s life and programme, the 
Church has often been at a loss to know what to do with these ordained 
men. 

Dr Kraemer emphasized as the chief need the fostering of an 
atmosphere that will encourage unhurried and frank discussion. His 
experience with both Japanese churchmen and missionaries led him to 
believe that, in spite of the elaborate apparatus devised for inter-church 
relationships between Japan and North America since the end of the 
Second World War, a real communication between persons had not 
adequately materialized. He used the word ‘frustrated’ to describe the 
experience of many missionaries in their attempt to achieve a satis- 
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factory relationship within the Japanese Church. The American method 
had not produced the hoped-for results. Therefore Dr Kraemer 
insisted that frank and thorough discussions between the Kyodan and 
the Inter-Board Committee (IBC) are a primary requisite if there is to 
be a real improvement in the life and work of foreign missionaries in 
Japan. 

In private discussions Dr Kraemer discussed in more detail what he 
felt to be the future réle of the foreign missionary in Japan. A correct 
understanding of the world situation compelled the conclusion, he 
believed, that the time for denominational missions had passed. He also 
believed that the number of professional missionaries should be 
reduced. Himself a layman, he anticipated that a growing number of 
laymen will have the opportunity to work abroad and will make use of 
it to serve Christ and His Church in the area of their work. 

Dr Kraemer seemed to see the professional missionary of the future 
as a man able to represent not only his own church but also the world 
Church, its thought, its experiences and wisdom. Many people will 
feel that his standards are too high, but for the kind of réle that he is 
suggesting it would seem only natural that fewer professional mis- 
sionaries should be employed. 

Dr Kraemer urged the Kyodan to set up a continuing committee to 
study his numerous suggestions. It has already been formed and is at 
work, and in the latter part of March, 1961, at a special consultation 
of fifteen Kyodan leaders, the whole subject was thoroughly discussed. 
The amount of debate and interchange of opinion already achieved 
suggests that the message and the spirit of this twentieth-century 
prophet have entered deeply into the soul of the Japanese Church. 
RICHARD H. DRUMMOND 
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JAN HERMELINK 
1924-1961 


r is not yet two years since the sudden death of Dr Walter Freytag 
had to be reported in these pages. Now once again sad news has 
reached us from Germany. Dr Jan Hermelink, Executive Secretary of 
the German Missionary Council, has died from injuries received in a 
road accident. He was driving from Kiel, after a lecture at the Univer- 
sity, to attend another meeting at the Kirchentag in Berlin, a character- 
istic example of the readiness and zeal that he always displayed in the 
service of missions. 

Dr Hermelink was in the midst of preparation for the forthcoming 
Assembly in New Delhi. One of his last major tasks was to participate 
in the drafting of the final document on ‘The Word of God and the 
Living Faiths of Men’ study at Nagpur earlier this year. The IMC will 
greatly miss his service in many other fields as well. His influence was 
just beginning to be felt in the Administrative Committee and had for 
a long time been appreciated in the London Finance Committee. 

But above all it is the German Missionary Council which has 
suffered a great loss. Dr Hermelink had been a staff member since 
1952 and continued the work of Dr Freytag after his death. ‘We have 
expected much of this gifted man’, as Bishop Meyer expressed it at 
the Memorial Service. Now his untimely death has caused deep grief 
to his wife and three young children, and the work of the Council is 
deserted for the second time in a decisive hour. 

We shall surely remember both his family and the German Missionary 
Council in our prayers. 

PAUL LOFFLER 














SHORTER ARTICLES 
CHRISTIAN LEADERS IN INDUSTRY TO-DAY 


ECENTLY a letter arrived at my desk from Japan. It said, in part, 

‘I am a member of the Osaka East Juso Church and am serving 
as an elder. I am a labourer and working at M—— Electric Works. 
Recently I was elected to one of the sub-committees of the labour 
union in our company, so the question of the labour union has become 
the centre of my interest and concern as a Christian. Although I think 
I must study much more about the Labour movement, I am most 
concerned to understand sufficiently my Christian faith that I may 
serve effectively as a Christian.’ 

Mr Albert Hammerton, now the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions’ Secretary for Education, is an Englishman who 
has spent many of his years in Africa organizing men into Labour 
Unions. He is also a local preacher in his Yorkshire church. He told 
this story: 

You know we have now going up in Kampala, bp varead our new buildings for 
the ICFTU African Labour College. But we started classes before we ever had a 
building. In our first class we had a good group of fine African leaders who had 
been elected to offices in their unions. We were getting acquainted with one another, 


but one day I asked the question: ‘How many of you have had any part of your 
education in a Christian school?’ Every man in the room put his hand up! 


A theological seminary professor in Indonesia writes : 


i Dave stomped tomponets senting Se uareay of ee Spade Eaton after baruing 
that there are so many Locals whose leaders are members of the Young People’s 
group with which I am working on Christian Social Ethics. At present we find 
thirteen Central Unions (Federations) with a total membership of 67,888. In these 
Federations we have the labour arms of the Labour Party, Communist and Muslim 
eg eee eee at et ehoten acti 

of them. 


A group of Asian Christians studied and discussed this question of 
the responsibility of the Christian in the Labour movement for a long 
time before they came to this formulation : 


The Church must help the industrial worker see his part in the total plan of God 
as well as within industrial society. This can be done only when he becomes more 

aware of his réle and function, or position and status as a member of society as a 
whole. Membership in a trade union is indispensable in this respect and therefore 
at weed mee in Nene ets one beeline nae endear son 
for the worker to see himself as an integrated human personality or as an integral 
part of God’s family. (To Understand Christian Responsibility in the Asian Industrial 
Revolution, 1958.) : 
401 
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In the newly emerging industrial societies on all the continents 
Christians are faced every day with questions of ethical and moral 
decision in their daily work. A newspaper reporter indicates this: 

The spring meeting of the Industrial Relations Research Association at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Se ee tT cae 
reaching out into the realm of ethical as well as technical matters. . 
plenty of problems for research in labour relations and, as these discussions be 
shown, the technical often cannot avoid entanglement with the ethical. 

The Christian Church has always been diligent in its concern for the 
opening of the mind of man to an understanding of God at work in 
the world about him, in producing the harvest from the fields, at work 
in the history of man in his nations, at work in the heavens and in the 
seas, at work in the heart of man finding purpose and meaning in life, 
But as we entered the industrial era a process of de-christianization 
set in, many Christians giving up their inherited faith, some seeing it 
as no longer intellectually tenable, others rejecting it belligerently as 
though it were hindering human progress, but the majority giving it 
up as merely irrelevant. 

But God is offering us another opportunity. In the rapidly indus- 
trializing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America the young and 
vigorous Christian churches are faced with a situation in which they 
can make a uniquely new contribution to their societies, to their 
nations as they develop. God made the bauxite deposits and laid 
them in their land; He also stored away the oil and iron ore. Through 
the revelation to men of His laws of mechanics, electricity, chemistry 
He has made these riches available to us now. How are we going to 
use these gifts—for the good of all or for the enrichment of the few? 

Our Christian schools will continue to train Christians as lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, engineers and city-planners. But a new group of 
leaders is arising. They do not generally have the opportunity for 
college training, but they are now and will be increasingly important 
leaders in the building of the new societies and in making the decisions 
which will mark the direction of these new nations. They are the 
natural leaders among the newly shaped industrial structure. The class 
society based on agricultural economy is replaced by a new society— 
and the labour union leaders are among the top ranks in influence. 

Mr Cipriano C. Malanzo, a Filipino Trade Union leader, speaking 
of the Trade Union Council of his own country, says: 

Weare the major national labour organization in the country, with 80,000 members 


out of the 300,000 workers organized. We have only scratched the surface. There 
are 3,000,000 industrial workers and 4,500,000 agricultural workers to be organized 



























in our country alone. Christians must infiltrate and dominate the socio-economic 
struggle in all Asia, instead of letting the Communists do it. 
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We do not need to ‘infiltrate’. We are already present, through 
Christians who are working in these places. But we do need to train 
these Christians in order that they may effectively make right decisions 
and lead with a sound sense of direction. 

The college campuses of our Christian colleges provide an ideal 
place for such training sessions. These cannot be based on four-year 
curricula, but must rather take the form of short-term Institutes which 
use the teaching staff of various departments to provide a well-rounded 
training in the time available. Such an ‘Institute on Industrial Rela- 
tions’ might well be held on the campus of Silliman University, in the 
Philippines. This school has trained many of the leaders of the nation. 
Among the departments it has a School of Business Administration, a 
College of Theology and a Division of South-east Asia Studies. Imagine 
a group of twenty to thirty young Christian workers from the sugar 
fields, tea-gardens, mines, dock-yards and factories of several countries 
in Asia gathering here for a three-months period. In the first place, 
the campus of Silliman is permeated with an atmosphere of Christian 
love and service such as is virtually absent in the life of the working 
place of any who come. Just the very spirit would be of great strength 
to each one who came. Christian fellowship across national barriers 
is important. 

The study would be divided into three general areas: 

1. An understanding of economics and of industrial society: The 
present-day economic development of Asia—and specific nations. 
The function of business management and of the Labour movement 
in economic development. 

2. The Christian message in the midst of industrial society : Christian 
social ethics. The Biblical doctrine of man in society. An under- 
standing of the Christian heresies of our day, ¢.g., communism; 
secularism, etc. 

3. In co-operation with the Labour Education Division of the 
University of the Philippines: Principles and methods of Labour 
education in Asia to-day. Comparative studies in Labour legislation 
of Asian nations. 

Although these courses would of necessity be short courses of six 
weeks to three months, depending on the situation, they should be 
thought of as merely one step in the continual process of education 
for these leaders. The Institute director or staff would keep in constant 
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touch with ‘graduates’ by visits to their homes and in their working 
situations and by communication in bulletins and up-to-date book 
service. 

Such leadership training should be planned for Africa, Latin America, 
the Near East and Asia in the very near future. Change brings oppor 
tunity, but change also demands that we act ‘in time’ to meet it. 

Henry D. JONES 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION AT THIS HOUR 


To the heartland of Africa revolution has come: exploding popula- 
tions, tensions in nationalism, deep divisions, a resurgence of religions, 
a rise in literacy and the threat of racial conflicts. Political and social 
changes fermenting in the Congo now force the Christian mission of 
the Church to re-think its basic approach to evangelism. In relating 
the upheaval inequalities of Africa to the mission situation in Asia 
to-day, we need to clarify and re-examine the task of the missionary. 

We begin with the Biblical affirmation that ‘God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself’. This reconciliation that God 
achieves through Christ is the primary task of the missionary on the 
present-day scene of world missions. The Church’s message to the 
world must begin where it has always begun: with the reconciliation of 
man to God. Being reconciled to God means men becoming reconciled 
to one another. The message of reconciliation is to be proclaimed to 
all people of all lands until the end of time. The missionary’s task is 
nothing less than that. The chief of missionaries, the Apostle Paul, 
likens the task of the missionary to a very special ambassadorial 
appointment : 

‘Now then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God.’ (2 Cor. 5: 20.) 

In short, reconciliation means a decisively dynamic re-establishment 
of harmony and fellowship with God and with man. Thus reconcilia- 
tion is a new adaptation of personal relationships in which all previous 
bitterness and resentment have been abolished, so that it is possible to 
function in the unity of Christ’s love. 

In the light of tensions between younger and older churches, church 
leaders agree on ten basic principles to help guide both the missionary 
and the board which sends him: 
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1. Evangelization is no longer to be viewed as solely the responsi- 
bility of foreign missionary societies ; but the young church also should 
assume responsibility for evangelization in its own land. 

2. One of the greatest pieces of service that a foreign missionary can 
render to the young church is to lessen his institutional work and, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, help to produce missionaries 
and leaders from among the national churches. 

3. The foreign missionary should not be the fatherly, autocratic 
dispenser of money, jobs and patronage. 

4. It is wiser to help the young church to support its own pastorate 
and build its own churches than to have foreigners to do it. 

5. The aim should be to make each local church indigenous, so that 
the church of the people of the land, and not a foreign institution, is 
established. 

6. The young church must be independent of outside interference 
regarding policy or government. Financial assistance should be given 
‘without any strings attached’. 

7. Missionaries from other lands should come at the invitation of 
the young national church, as colleagues, to share in its life and work. 

8. As the young church assumes its own responsibility, foreign help, 
including both finances and personnel, should gradually be decreased. 

9. The young churches will continue to need missionaries from the 
West for some time to come. Nevertheless, qualified nationals should 
hold positions of responsibility wherever possible. 

10. Immediate steps should be taken to provide necessary training 
or study for nationals wherever trained personnel is not yet available. 

These principles are indicative of two significant eras through which 
the mission of the Church must pass—an era in which all major 
decisions have been made by the older churches; and an era (through 
which many mission fields are now passing) wherein both the young 
church and the old church should share in formulating administrative 
policy. 

In this transition period there is naturally some friction and mis- 
understanding between younger and older churches. From this we 
see that reconciliation is required in areas of tension. Faith and 
understanding between foreign and national missionaries are desper- 
ately needed, so that there may emerge fresh power in the mission’s 
task. Consequently, the question should no longer be, “What is the 
place of the foreign and of the national missionary?’ 

For example, in a recent letter from Léopoldville a missionary writes : 
31 
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‘Amid the turmoil and discouraging news from many parts of the 
Congo we are encouraged that Congolese and missionary members of 
our church are thrilled to have the opportunity of participating together 
in a widespread distribution of the Word of God.’ He goes on to add; 
‘Only God knows what the future holds. It still remains a fact that in 
hardly any other country has the Church been established in such a 
short time. Missionaries are needed, and in most parts of the country 
the people do want them to remain. Their help and guidance are still 
needed. The hour has come to work together.’ 

In this context we see that the Church of Christ is never an exclusively 
national affair, but is a worldwide fellowship committed to a common 
task—that of spreading the Gospel of Christ together beyond every 
frontier where He is not yet accepted. No longer are the boundaries 
in missions purely geographical, for new frontiers are gradually being 
recognized in other methods of evangelization, such as literature, 
newspaper evangelism, educational and religious research centres in 
both East and West. Wherever there is reconciliation achieved through 
Christ, the mission of the Church reasserts itself in vigour and unity. 

If the Christian Church is to fulfil its mission, it must become 
increasingly aware of the necessity of obedience in this task of pro- 
claiming the good news of reconciliation. This is the task of the Christian 
world mission at this hour. 
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BLAISE LEVAI 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE CORDIAL OF MISSIONARY HISTORY 


VISION AND ACHIEVEMENT, 1796-1956: A HIsTORY OF THE FOREIGN 
MISSIONS OF THE CHURCHES UNITED IN THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND. By ELIZABETH G. K. Hewat. London: Thomas Nelson. 
25s. 1960. 


ERE is a most readable and inspiring account of the modern 

missionary enterprise of one of the historic churches of Christen- 
dom. Dr Hewat has succeeded in weaving into a lovely pattern such 
multi-coloured strands as biography and anthropology, stirring action 
and amusing anecdote, missionary statesmanship and missionaries’ 
blunders, heroic endurance and unremitting and high-souled adventure 
for Christ, and underlying them all the triumphs of grace in the human 
heart the world over. The result is a book which awakens our imagina- 
tion as it stirs our hearts in thanksgiving and praise for the goodness, 
grace and wisdom of our heavenly Father. 

The author outlines the history of the missionary enterprise, from 
1796 to 1956, of the churches that have sprung up in the Presbyterian 
soil of Scotland and that are now united in the Church of Scotland. 
The story takes us almost round the world—from the New Hebrides, 
through Japan, Manchuria, India, Pakistan and Africa, to Jamaica. 
It is well told, with the broad outlines constantly in view and yet with 
an amazing wealth of illustrative detail, so that the reader’s attention 
is sustained from beginning to end in a way that demonstrates that 
church history, far from being dry as dust, can be a warm reality 
clothed with flesh and blood. The book deals in a masterly way with 
the history of the Church of Scotland missions and as such it is likely 
to remain a standard work for many a day. But it has other claims to 
distinction from the general reader’s point of view. 

In the first place, it gives us in miniature sketches of several mission- 
aries who have won a secure place in history’s hall of fame, such as 
John G. Paton of New Hebrides, James Stewart of Lovedale, Mary 
Slessor of Calabar, Alexander Duff of Calcutta and John Wilson of 
Bombay. Secondly, it sets in bold relief the difference that Christ 
has made to peoples and nations all over the world. The part that 
missions and missionaries have played in the abolition of slavery in 
Jamaica (on August Ist, 1838, six hundred thousand slaves were 
467 
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liberated); in the suppression of human sacrifices in Calabar (the law 
was passed on February 15th, 1850), and of the poison ordeal and other 
evil customs among Africans, in raising women to an honoured place 
in society by means of education, in introducing men, women and 
children to life and fuller life through science and technology—all these 
have now become part of world history. But it is well to bear in mind 
that the original impulse in all these directions came through contact 
with Jesus Christ, the Light of the world and the Saviour of mankind. 
Thirdly, the book affords an effective reminder that evangelism is the 
life-blood of the Church. The book opens with the famous scene in 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1796, where the 
argument seemed to carry conviction that ‘men must be polished and 
refined before they can be enlightened in religious truth’. At this time 
Dr John Erskine uttered the well-known words, ‘Moderator, rax me 
that Bible’, which have proved a turning point in the religious history 
of Scotland. The Scottish Missionary Society and the Glasgow Mis- 
sionary Society were formed in the same year, and twenty-eight years 
later (in 1824) the General Assembly gave its wholehearted approval 
to the cause of foreign missions. Since that time and through the years 
during and after the Disruption, the vitality of the Church in Scotland 
has been in no small measure due to the exercise of its missionary 
calling. The daughter church in Jamaica discovered this truth in 1845, 
when it despatched to Calabar a missionary team under the leadership 
of Hope Waddell. It is the same story among the younger churches of 
the East. 

Of special interest to readers in India is Dr Hewat’s re-telling of the 
epic tale of the achievements of Scottish missionaries there. The 
missions of the Church of Scotland in India and Pakistan have been 
and still are educational missions par excellence. With every year that 
passes in the independent India of to-day the work of pioneer educa- 
tionists like Duff, Wilson, Miller and Hislop stands out in bolder 
relief. It seems that, as a woman, the author has taken a special interest 
in the work for women and children. This is evident in the story of 
the work of missions in both India and Africa, and it lends a special 
charm to the book. In the development of mission policy over the 
period under review the Church of Scotland has set a fine example in 
two directions—one in the integration of the mission with the Church 
in the mission field and the other in the zeal with which the cause of 
church union has been pursued. The future development of the Church 
in India as elsewhere will surely vindicate the wisdom of this policy. 
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History is said to be a cordial for drooping spirits. Vision and Achieve- 
ment may be recommended as a pick-me-up for every member of the 
Church both at the home base and overseas. 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


C. E. ABRAHAM 
TIRUVALLA, INDIA 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


THE MEANING OF RELIGION. By W. BREDE KRISTENSEN. With an Intro- 
duction by HENDRIK KRAEMER. Translated by JOHN B. CARMAN. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. Fl. 28. 1960. 


LL who are concerned with the articulation of the Christian Faith 
in the world to-day can ignore the meaning of religion only at the 
peril of the Faith to which they are committed. This obvious truism 
has not, however, led many other than professional scholars to a 
consideration of the Phenomenology of Religion as an integral element 
in the broader area of the History of Religions. All too many have 
been content to learn a few ‘facts’ about non-Christian religions both 
living and dead and have proceeded on that basis with the assumption 
that the depths and profundities of the human religious experience 
outside the Hebraic-Christian tradition are now clear to them. In his 
The Meaning of Religion the late Professor W. Brede Kristensen places 
before the earnest reader both the opportunity and the challenge to 
confront the breadth and variety of religion as anempirical phenomenon. 
In so doing he demonstrates the value of the phenomenological study 
of religion as well as revealing the dangers of generalizations concerning 
religion when those generalizations are made by one who is not 
cognizant of the variety of the phenomena which constitute religion. 
The production of this volume in English ranks in importance along 
with the earlier translation of Dr G. van der Leeuw’s phenomeno- 
logical studies in making more readily available to the scholar and the 
layman the significant facts and insights which such studies reveal. In 
their pioneering work, these Continental scholars and their colleagues 
have, unfortunately, had little opportunity in the past to make their 
necessary contribution to the knowledge and thought of the English- 
American student and layman. A Norwegian who became the successor 
of the famous Professor Tiele at the University of Leyden, Netherlands, 
Professor Kristensen quietly taught and pursued his scholarly research 
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from 1901 until 1937. It is a sad commentary upon the lack of com. 
munication within the Christian scholarly world that with the exception 
of a few scholars he has not been known in the Anglo-Saxon world, 
Non-Dutch and Scandinavian reading scholars, churchmen and laity 
owe a debt of gratitude to his eminent successor Hendrik Kraemer, the 
translator, John B. Carman, and others who have made the publication 
of this volume possible. 

It would be impossible in small compass to give adequate mention 
of the many and varied subjects with which Professor Kristensen deals, 
His main divisions are Cosmology, Anthropology and Cultus. Within 
these he demonstrates a breadth of knowledge concerning the manifold 

and varied nature of the human religious experience which is to be 
found only in the writings of the master scholar who has pursued his 
craft with devotion and with a deep personal conviction of the value 
of what he is doing. Kristensen the phenomenologist seeking always to 
understand is also Kristensen the humble and profoundly religious 
man whose passion to understand rises out of a thirst for a more 
complete knowledge of the ‘religious’ beliefs and acts of his fellow- 
creatures. As a phenomenologist his conception of the breadth of the 
‘religious’ category enables him to give serious attention to matters 
which often would be quickly dismissed by the theologian as being of 
little or no import, and as a homo religiosus he combines his professional 
skill with an empathy which endows him with an unusual ability to 
sense and convey the significance and meaning of the phenomenon 
under discussion. 

Throughout the scholarly detail—always presented with clarity and 
force—Kristensen’s phenomenological methodology is evident. He is 
not seeking to compare similar religious phenomena with the aim of 
determining the ‘true’ and the ‘false’. He does not conceive his task to 
be one of evaluation wherein the ‘high’ and the ‘low’, the ‘valuable’ 
and the ‘non-valuable’ are established. Such pursuits are not the task 
of the Phenomenology of Religion. 


The purpose of such study is to become acquainted with the religious thought, idea 
or need which underlies the group of corresponding data. Its purpose is not to 
determine their greater or lesser religious value. Certainly, it tries to determine their 
religious value, but this is the value that they have had for the believers themselves, 
and this has never been relative, but is always absolute. 
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Comparison is to be used to the degree that it ‘gives a deeper and more 
accurate insight than the consideration of each datum by itself, for 
considered as a group, the date. shed light upon one another’. It is to 
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be noted that the foregoing is ‘comparative religion’ not only as it 
should be, but as it must be if the errors and shallow conclusions of the 
past are to be avoided. 

On the basis of this understanding of the work of the phenomenolo- 
gist, and with a concern that phenomenology be systematic in that it 
seek to discover the nature of a phenomenon as it appears within the 
variety of historical religious expressions, Kristensen adds the in- 
gredient which places him at the front rank of students of religion in 
this century. ‘Every religion ought to be understood from its own 
standpoint, for that is how it is understood by its own adherents.’ Of 
course, this essential insight into the nature of the study of religion is 
not limited to Professor Kristensen, but few have been as rigorous in 
their application of it to their own methodology. As a result the whole 
of this study is informed and enriched by both a recognition of the 
absolute need that a particular religion be understood as a particular 
religion, and a realization that all schema and formulations fall short of 
presenting the existential and absolute character of religious faith. 

Every reader of The Meaning of Religion will not only learn much 
concerning the meaning of religion as it is revealed in the religious 
expressions of human history, more importantly he will be compelled 
by the scholarly enthusiasm of Professor Kristensen to confront the 
absolute character of each manifestation of religious faith with the 
respect and sympathy which its own understanding of itself demands. 

Puitip H. ASHBY 

PRINCETON, USA. 





THE ACHIEVEMENT OF MUHAMMAD 


MUHAMMAD PROPHET AND STATESMAN. By W. MONTGOMERY WATT. 
Maps. London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 1961. 


7 more than ten years ago—so the ‘tradition’ says—the 
Syndics of the Oxford University Press asked the then Laudian 
Professor (Sir Hamilton Gibb) to suggest a scholar capable of bringing 
research on the biography of the Prophet up to date, one of the last 
books in English being the translation of Tor Andrae from Swedish. 
The Professor’s suggestion resulted in Dr Watt’s two volumes, re- 
spectively treating of Muhammad’s life and work in Mecca and then 
in Medina. Between them the two volumes run into six hundred pages, 
full of detail. It was in consequence a wise policy to compress the 
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material into a compendious and nicely produced book with closer 
attention, as the author notes, to matters chronological, with the idea 
of providing a clearer picture of what Muhammad achieved actually 
in Arabia, while planning future moves which took the religion he 
founded out of the Peninsula into countries where linguistic relation- 
ship and religious frustration aided the rapid advance of Islam. 

Dr Watt, Reader in the University of Edinburgh, had his predecessors 
to live up to—his immediate teacher, Richard Bell, and further back in 
history, Sir William Muir, to whose works as well as to those of other 
Islamicists and Arabists he does justice in the ‘Note on Bibliography’. 
Qur’anic quotations are the author’s translation. The Index has all that 
is needed. Dr Watt naturally deals with the original sources in their 
own language. 

In a sense this book answers the question which comes the way of 
missionaries and others—likely to be more frequent now—‘What do 
you think of our Prophet?’ The questioner can now be referred to the 
closing chapter on ‘Assessment’, which the interested westerner would 
do well to peruse both first and last. The reviewer’s mind goes back 
to the conference at Brummana, Lebanon, in 1924 when Dr Mott 
invited Professor Margoliouth to sum up the cogitations of half a 
century on this very vital theme. There is no doubt that Dr Watt 
through this book has helped in the answering of questions of this 
kind, ‘How are we to judge Muhammad?’ 

Some two to three years ago there was a letter in The Times in which 
the writer asserted that ‘Islam is a religion founded by a business man’. 
Be that as it may, it was as true that commercial interests in Mecca 
were in opposition to Muahmmad’s mission—for commerce has too 
often been allied with political aims and invaded the realm of the 
religious. Be that, too, as it may, there is no ‘getting away’ from the 
fact that with more Muslims to-day not knowing Arabic or really able 
to appreciate the Qur’an as literature, Muhammad has a following of 
three hundred million, the majority inhabitants of Asia and Africa. 
Dr Watt has faced this issue with academic sincerity, even if some 
readers may feel than in the praiseworthy effort to find the right 
explanation for given problems that raise moral issues there is some- 
thing of the apologetic. This means, however, that the author has 
sought to make fair judgments in facing the ultimate answer, for no 
Muslim scholar or divine should fail to appreciate the nature of the 
serious background from which Christian scholarship approaches the 
difficulties. “Will they be able’, asks Dr Watt, ‘to sift the universal from 
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the particular?’ In fact it would be a beneficial thing for his final ten 
pages to be made available to missionaries and others and for the book 
at least to find a place in the libraries of institutions, or of churches, for 
united discussion of a vital theme. 

From ‘The Gifted Orphan’ to ‘The Ruler in Arabia’ the story is 
unravelled in a succession of carefully divided chapters. In these days 
an examination into the relationship of early Islam with Arabian 
Judaism is perhaps especially essential—the more so with the quite 
obvious debt of the Qur’an to Old Testament material, which was 
undoubtedly the kind of grist the Prophet needed for his mill, ‘suited 
to the needs and conditions of the day’. ‘It is interesting to speculate’, 
says Dr Watt, ‘what might have happened had the Jews come to terms 
with Muhammad instead of opposing him.’ Here is the beginning of 
the much-needed analysis of this inter-Semitic relationship that is of 
vital importance when religious fellowship finds itself deeply involved 
in political ambitions. But Dr Watt’s work must be studied not simply 
for the light it may shed on what ‘might have happened’, but more for 
the lessons that history has to teach us all. 


TWO APPROACHES TO BUDDHISM 





E. F. F. BisHop 
REDHILL, SURREY 





TWO APPROACHES TO BUDDHISM 


BUDDHISM: ITs ESSENCE AND DEVELOPMENT. By EDWARD CONZE. 
Oxford: Bruno Cassirer. 6s. 6d. 1960. 


Der WEG DES BUDDHA: WERDEN UND WESEN DES BUDDHISMUS ALS 
WELTRELIGION. By GERHARD ROSENKRANZ. Stuttgart: Evang. 
' Missionsverlag. 1960. 


HE first book reviewed here was published in 1951, the present 
paper-back edition being the fourth. Dr Conze has already an im- 
pressive production behind him, especially on Buddhist texts. Here, in 
little more than two hundred pages, he surveys the whole range of 
Buddhist thought and beliefs, from the more simple systems of the 
‘Lesser Vehicle’, the Hinayana, to the complex forms of the Mahayana. 
Not only is it a scholarly exposition, giving the results of modern 
research, but Buddhist doctrines of all sections are seen from within as 
valid versions of the same basic attitude to life, without any attempt 
being made to superimpose any particular version of Buddhism as the 
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supposedly ‘original’ or ‘pure’ form. This was often the case formerly, 
when the knowledge of Buddhist literature was more limited. 

Through a new and better understanding of even the more confusing 
and puzzling forms, Dr Conze has succeeded in assigning to Buddhism 
as a whole its place in the spiritual wisdom tradition of mankind. It is 
quite another matter to say that man, through such mystical teachings, 
has succeeded in overcoming the world of sorrow and suffering and 
in gaining immortality or a deathless life. Is not Buddhism itself, 
through its groping after ‘the other power’, an indication that something 
more than mere human insight or discipline is needed? 

Still, what the author has to say about selflessness, compassion and 
the transitoriness of life and suffering is to be deeply appreciated as 
effective means of paving the way for a spirituality for which there is 
always a real need. 

But it must be kept in mind that the powers of redemption are really 
supernatural in the sense that they cannot come from man trusting in 
himself. Such a belief in self is not only an obstacle to true selflessness, 
it can only lead to tantrism and magic superstitition. A clear definition 
of magic would have been very helpful in connexion with Dr Conze’s 
interesting chapter on tantric Buddhism. As it is, the author fails to 
see that the magical cannot be combined with what is truly spiritual 
or religious, because magic and religion are mutually exclusive. 
Religion, so far from becoming mature by embracing both the spiritual 
and the magical, degenerates where the magical comes into it, as the 
history of Buddhism very clearly shows. 

The second book, by Dr Gerhard Rosenkranz, is more comprehensive 
and written in the form of an absorbing ‘travelling account’ of the 
‘way’ of Buddha and of Buddhism in its tremendous expansion from 
India to the Pacific Ocean. 

Not since Professor J. B. Pratt wrote his Pilgrimage of Buddhism in 
connexion with his travels to the Buddhist countries at the beginning 
of the nineteen-twenties have we had this vivid kind of interpretation of 
the history of Buddhism. But while Professor Pratt’s book grew out 
of impressions gathered during a single visit to the various pilgrim 
centres and from the study of secondary sources, Dr Rosenkranz’s 
representation is the result of repeated journeys to the Buddhistic 
places of importance in Asia and of decades of study of Buddhist 
texts and personal contacts. 

The great changes, both in the environment of Buddhism and in 
regard to inner developments, also call for renewed efforts for up-to- 
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date orientation. What the author can say about conditions in Laos 
and Cambodia is already a closed chapter, but in the other great areas 
of East Asia the presentation is fully abreast of the latest developments, 
including Buddhism under the present régime in the People’s Republic 
of China and the new activities of Buddhism in Taiwan. 

In East Asia the real word for religion is Tao or ‘the way’. The way 
of Buddha through more than two millenniums in Asia is not only a 
story of geographical expansion but includes the account of the even 
more fascinating process by which the Royal Prince from Kapilavastu 
at the foothills of Himalaya became the ‘Enlightened’ and, higher still, 
was transformed into a principle of universal importance. 

Here the reader will benefit from the results of conversations, visits 
to temples, original photographs and extensive and reliable quotations 
from literary sources to which the author has had access. In the render- 
ing of basic terms and names it is, however, quite confusing that the 
Sanskrit or Pali original has been omitted. This is unusual and makes 
it difficult to know to what term or sutra reference is made. 

Most detailed is the chapter on Buddhism in Japan, not only because 
this is where the author evidently feels most at home, but also, very 
rightly, because here Buddhism reached its highest development in 
East Asia. 

To all the places still accessible to the religious pilgrim, the tourist 
or the research student, Dr Rosenkranz’s book will be the best guide 
available in our time. 





GERH. M. REICHELT 
Tao FONG SHAN, HONGKING 





A NEW APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


A DIALOGUE OF RELIGIONS. By NINIAN SMART. London: SCM Press. 
18s. 1960. 


UBLISHED in the ‘Library of Philosophy and Theology’, this 

book is an attempt to demonstrate a new approach to the study of 
religions. The newness lies not so much in the objective method used 
as in the seeking of philosophical foundations for such a study. 
Dr Smart constructs a brilliant dialogue in which a Christian, a Jew, 
a Muslim, a Hindu and two Buddhists are made to take part. The 
argument moves at a high philosophical level through which the 
author reveals such insight into the various religions represented that 
one is liable to forget that it is not an actual dialogue. 
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The aim is to establish certain principles of argument which under- 
lie religious discussion. They may be summarily described as doctrinal 
simplicity, the numinous and the mystical types of religious experiences, 
the inner harmony of any one religion, the ‘pivotal’ position affecting 
views of the ultimate reality and a recognition of the value of empirical 
evidence. These principles are established not because they lend any 
special support to the Christian Faith, but because around them 
religious argument can proceed. So far as Christianity is concerned, 
some of the most precious ‘foundations’ seem to fall by the way. 
When the Christian makes a rather desperate plea for a ‘simple belief 
as being more attractive than a complicated one’ (p. 27 and elsewhere), 
the Ceylon Buddhist (p. 58) and the Muslim (p. 102) claim superiority 
on the same basis. While the Christian’s appeal to revelation is decried, 
the Hindu and Buddhist ‘agnosticism’ is made to look superior because 
it ‘lends itself to a more tolerant view of doctrines’ (p. 121). The 
Christian is made to admit that doctrines must be regarded as tentative 
ways of clothing the Truth (p. 129). In philosophical reasoning doc- 
trines are prejudices and commitment mere bias. So the conclusion of 
the dialogue is a ‘Hindu conclusion’ (p. 129) or no conclusion at all. 
The Christian ends up on a rather alarming note: ‘But I give notice 
that however Hindu I may be, I shall remain a Hindu Christian’ 
(p. 130). Perhaps that means no more than a Christian willing to 
understand Hinduism. For the author’s own stand we have to look 
to his chapter on Incarnation and History. Here the concept of incarna- 
tion is brought under heavy fire from all religions, so that the Christian 
has to take his stand finally: 

CHRISTIAN: Christianity is the simplest complicated doctrine! But we're still 


talking too abstractly. The events of Christ’s life are where I take my stand. 
Hinbu: Impasse. And it’s good to know where it is. 


Surely this ‘doctrine’ is not a tentative way of clothing the Truth, and 
it is difficult to see here the advantage of ‘the principles of argument’. 

However, Dr Smart has more than succeeded in exposing the weak- 
ness of a narrow approach to the study of religions. In doing so he 
has allowed philosophy to be the judge of religion and has come 
perilously close to agnosticism. Not only is the emotional satisfaction 
of a religious dialogue denied, but the philosophical eagerness is also 
stifled in the limited field of a religious discourse. Many readers will 
question the author’s stand on the importance of revelation in religious 
discussion. Granted that here revelations may have to be toned down 
to ‘experiences of certain men’, nevertheless would not a definition of 
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the Christian’s stand on God’s full and final revelation in Jesus Christ 
serve a more useful purpose? 

The time is already here when we must expose our own religion to 
the ‘light’ of other religions and study sympathetically faiths other 
than our own. Dr Smart’s book shows the need. It is a pointer to an 
actual dialogue. That would make possible a fairer representation of 
the writer’s faith. In the present case he seems to have enforced upon 
himself a mental discipline to expose his own faith to philosophical 
judgments. He has put himself in an unhappy position, namely to 
represent other people’s religions in turn. In actual dialogue this 
limitation would not exist. 

The book, however, is highly stimulating and even provocative, and 
should be read widely by students of religion. 

JOHN RADHA KRISHAN 





LEONARD THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
JABALPUR 





EQUIPMENT FOR THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 


A THEOLOGICAL Book List: Produced by the Theological Education 
Fund of the International Missionary Council for Theological 
Seminaries and Colleges in Africa, Asia, Latin America and the 
Southwest Pacific. Compiled by RAYMOND P. Morris. Distri- 
butors: Oxford, England: Blackwell’s. Naperville, Illinois, 
USA: Allenson’s. 1960. 


i howe extensive bibliographical guide has been prepared in con- 
nexion with the far-reaching programme of the Theological Educa- 
tion Fund of the International Missionary Council, with the needs of 
the libraries of theological colleges in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
in view. Nearly 5,500 entries cover all fields of theological study, the 
history of religions and more general fields which are relevant to 
the training of the ministry in these countries. Titles of books are, 
for the most part, in English, but some works in German and French 
have also been included. 

In general, Dr Morris and his collaborators are to be congratulated 
on a first-class piece of work. Full bibliographical details of each book 
are given, and while very occasional slips in cross-referencing may be 
detected, the work appears to have been most accurately done. All 
viewpoints are represented, and all parts of the Church, ancient and 
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modern, receive due attention. In the words of the preface, ‘There is 
no desire to impose a point of view’, and in fact the selection is broadly 
based and well-balanced. 

The compiler has combined the aim of providing a bookseller’s list 
of available titles with an attempt to give what may be regarded as a 
list of the most important books in each field. Hence many out-of- 
print titles have been included. While this may have led to some 
frustration on the part of librarians concerned to order books, it has 
undoubtedly enhanced the value of the compilation as a permanent 
guide to the contents of a good theological library. 

Two questions arise: what is the authority behind a ‘recommended 
list’ of this kind, and how far can and should guidance be given in 
selecting from a list which admittedly errs on the side of inclusiveness? 

From the preface and list of eighty consultants it is clear that the 
work is the outcome of careful consultation with a distinguished inter- 
national group of scholars of established reputation in their various 
fields. Many of them also have had experience of theological education 
in the younger churches. The list would therefore seem to come as 
near as is practicable to being a consensus of the best scholarly opinion 
on the matter, and as such is very greatly to be welcomed. 

As regards the attempt to give guidance within the List, one may be 
less enthusiastic. Occasionally rather lengthy comments from the 
consultants have been included. When these are signed they have real 
value. In other places one finds rather casual, unsigned remarks which 
had been better omitted. There seems little value in designating the 
works of Dr Dodd and Dr Barrett on Romans as ‘an important com- 
mentary’ and ‘a useful commentary’ respectively. 

Some guidance, however, was desirable, particularly for the librarian 
of a small school with limited resources. It could perhaps have been 
given through a fuller use of the sigia indicating ‘specialist’, ‘mature’ 
and ‘simple’ books (for those whose English is limited). One could 
have wished that these signs appeared rather more frequently and 
systematically, and especially that more attention could have been 
given to the last category—which is of great importance to the non- 
degree student and where expert guidance is no less vital than for the 
weightier volumes. 

It is, however, a virtue that the Book List sets a high standard. It 
should remain a valuable work of reference for some years to come. 

J. C. HINDLEY 
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THE CHANGING ROLE OF EASTERN WOMEN 


WOMEN OF THE New East. By RUTH F. WoOoDSMALL. With a Fore- 
word by BayarD Dopee. Illustrated. Washington, D.C.: The 
Middle East Institute. $5.50. 1960. 


AN unusual career has given Miss Woodsmall a unique opportunity 
to observe the changes that have taken place in the rdéle of women 
in the East, changes in which she has been personally involved for over 
forty years. To this long association she has brought the tools and the 
training of a research scholar of infinite patience and accuracy. 

From 1920 to 1929 Miss Woodsmall was in charge of the YWCA 
in Istambul; and in Muslim Women enter a new World she has already 
described the far-reaching changes which were then coming over the 
status of women in Turkey, and she has followed closely ever since 
developments in the life of Muslim women in the East. In 1954 to 1955 
she made a study of the status of women in Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Syria. 

This new book is the outcome of research made possible by a Ford 
Foundation grant, on which she travelled and studied in Turkey, 
Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India and Indonesia. It has enabled her 
to build on her previous knowledge of these countries and to observe 
the new and increasingly influential réle that women are playing. 

The book is planned to provide a separate study of each of the six 
countries, each study being divided into sections which deal with 
education, economic and professional life, health services, political 
rights, legal and social status. A special section is devoted to the life 
of women in rural areas, since the majority of women in these countries 
live in villages. The book’s human interest is greatly increased by the 
excellent photographs of women and their activities, and appendices 
and statistical tables show the extent to which women are studying in 
schools and universities and are engaged in the professions. There are 
also lists of women’s organizations and of the work on which they are 
engaged. The book should be an important reference source for the 
many agencies at work in the East, such as Christian missions, the 
various organs of the United Nations and business organizations. 

Miss Woodsmall has analysed the factors that have prevented 
Muslim women playing an effective part in the political, economic and 
social life of their countries. The custom of ‘purdah’, polygamy and the 
right of unilateral divorce, which have made home life insecure and 
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unhappy, early marriage and the lack of opportunity for education, 
the absence of medical facilities, have all contributed to make women 
helpless and ineffective. Their interests have been narrow and they have 
been prevented from exercising any responsibility for the community 
beyond the home. 

Miss Woodsmall rejects the method of comparing the countries under 
study and warns us against making comparisons between the rate of 
advance in each. It is difficult not to do so, and not to indulge in the 
fascinating pursuit of tracing the influence and elements that have 
made progress rapid or slow. In some countries change has been 
revolutionary and sudden, in others a gradual advance has been 
implicit in the historical process. 

At one extreme there is Afghanistan, in the heart of Asia, aloof and 
isolated, and where the ‘wind of change’ hardly penetrates. Ninety per 
cent of the people are illiterate, and live in an atmosphere of fanaticism 
and intolerance and, as Miss Woodsmall reminds us, there are no 
minorities to demonstrate a different pattern of life. In 1928 King 
Amanullah, fresh from a stimulating tour in Turkey, made a disastrous 
experiment in progress. Among many changes, women were ordered 
to discard the veil. But this brief, one-year period of reform was 
followed by a strong reaction, and the women have paid a heavy price 
for such an excursion into freedom. Yet even as Miss Woodsmall was 
writing, Afghanistan’s rigid system was being relaxed. Afghanistan’s 
first school for girls, we read, opened in 1920, but only in 1955 was it 
raised to the full status of a twelve-year lycée. In 1956 women were 
enrolled for the first time in two faculties of the University, but even 
then they attended their lectures not at the University itself, but in 
special classrooms attached to the lycée. They still lack the atmosphere 
of the University and the stimulus of academic contact, though the 
students’ eagerness, ability and capacity for hard work compensate for 
the uninspiring environment and have commanded the respect and 
appreciation of those who teach them. 

At the other extreme from Afghanistan is Indonesia. ‘Indonesian 
women’, writes Miss Woodsmall, ‘have never known the restrictive 
social customs of Islam—the veil and segregation’, and there have, 
therefore, been no special social changes in their lives. All classes of 
women participate in every phase of national life. Education has thus 
made phenomenal progress. The 1940 illiteracy figure of 90 per cent 
was reduced by 1955 to 40 per cent. All primary schools are fully co- 
educational and the drive for adult literacy has been a united effort of 
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men and women. Indonesia provides an example of the rapid advance 
that is possible where women do not suffer from the crippling handicap 
of ‘purdah’. 

The advance of women in Turkey can be traced to a different source 
and a different livening agency—Turkey’s centuries-old contact with 
Europe and with the activities of European women, a factor of much 
assistance to Ataturk, as Miss Woodsmall brings out, in so successfully 
effecting his revolutionary changes. Religious restrictions were elimin- 
ated with revolutionary force, and the adoption in 1926 of the Swiss 
legal code made polygamy illegal and gave women equal rights of 
divorce. The veil was discarded and western dress adopted, and in 
1933 women received equal political rights. In Turkey there is full 
education and all professions are open to women. Women under forty 
have no memory of these crucial changes in their status, and they take 
for granted their present unquestioned position of equality, but older 
women remember with a thrill those opening doors of social oppor- 
tunity. 

In Pakistan and India the germinating influence grew out of cir- 
cumstances that were different from the other countries which Miss 
Woodsmall has studied. Here the important factors have been the 
work of Christian missions among women, especially the work of 
pioneer schools, colleges and hospitals. A long era of British rule, 
moreover, gave women certain political, legal and educational rights. 
They did not have to struggle for the vote, or for seats in municipalities 
or legislatures. These rights were handed to them almost before they 
were ready for them. There was no protracted period of waiting before 
the doors of medical colleges and other professional institutions 
opened to them. The struggle for national independence, too, had a 
stimulating effect on the women’s movement. Muslim women in the 
sub-continent were confronted with large communities of Hindu and 
Christian women who enjoy a tradition of greater freedom, a fact 
which has exerted a creative influence on Muslim women’s advance. 

In Pakistan the future status of women will largely depend on the 
extent to which the recommendations of the Commission on Family 
Laws are implemented. The Commission, which urges reform in the 
marriage contract and the restriction of polygamy and divorce, and 
which suggests rules that will ensure adequate provision for the main- 
tenance of the first wife and her children, wrote its report in 1956, but 
only in recent months has there been a move to implement the 
recommendations. 

32 
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It is difficult to do justice to the different facets of women’s life that 
Miss Woodsmall presents in each section of her book, but she herself 
gives us a conclusion and a summary in which she describes the different 
strands of influence in this revolution which she examines with sure 
penetration. She analyses the work in this field of various organs of 
the United Nations—Unesco, Who, Fao and many others, channels 
through which the skills and modern discoveries of the West are coming 
to the aid of the women of the East. The nurses sent out by Who, for 
example, not only make new techniques available, but demonstrate a 
new standard of nursing and are being instrumental in raising the 
status of nursing. 

Similarly there are other international agencies which are drawing 
the women of the East into various international women’s movements 
—the International Council of Nurses, the International Federation of 
University Women, the International Federation of Democratic 
Women, the YWCA, which has been the pioneer in such organizations. 
The United States, with its vast programme of aid for the under- 
developed countries, is doing much to accelerate this movement, 
especially through the provision of scholarships for training, observa- 
tion and travel in the United States. 

Many agencies, both foreign and national, are at work in rural areas 
and are penetrating the hard crust of conservatism, ignorance and 
prejudice in which the village woman has lived. A large section of this 
book is devoted to the national women’s organizations in each country 
which provide both an indication of the new sense of social responsi- 
bility and an effective means of reforming age-long abuses. 

As Miss Woodsmall points out, one effect of all these activities is 
that the rdle of Muslim women can no longer be studied separately 
from that of other women in the East: Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists and 
Christians have all been drawn into one stream of emancipation. 

An attractive quality of the book is its disclosure of Miss Wood- 
small’s own approach: her keen and sympathetic appreciation of these 
changes, her evident delight in all progress and her encouraging 
attitude towards progress that is slow and halting, her singular freedom 
from every breath of impatience. 
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WOMEN IN INDEPENDENT AFRICA 


AFRICAN WOMEN SPEAK: A REGIONAL SEMINAR OF THE WORLD UNION 
OF CATHOLIC WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS, LOME, ToGo, JULY, 
1958. Maryknoll, NY: Maryknoll Publications. $1.00. 1960. 


ws the eyes of the world turned to Africa and its problems, 
much interest is focused on the part which women can play. A 
great deal is written and said of the réle of the African woman in 
politics, education and the home, but it is not always realized that she 
is already awake to her responsibilities. This report is of a seminar 
attended by delegates from ten African countries, Christian women 
who represented many spheres of life and who, by their lively discus- 
sions, showed themselves aware of the problems which confronted 
their countries and of their responsibilities in solving them. 

The speakers were for the most part African and the subjects of the 
talks show how comprehensive was the programme, ranging from the 
African girl both at home and earning her living abroad to the wife 
and mother and her problems in the changing conditions of her life. 
That great bogey, polygamy, the problem of the deserted wife which 
in these days, alas, is becofning common and the civic and social réle 
of African women were all discussed and the findings were clearly 
and concisely reported. 

The speech by Mrs Van Lare, wife of the Justice of Appeal of the 
Supreme Court of Ghana, who confessed that she posed more questions 
than she answered, was outstanding in its practical approach. She 
stressed, what so many are saying to-day, that education is one of 
the most pressing needs of the African women, but went on to point 
out that such education must include adults as well as children, to 
prevent the dissolution of home life which so easily comes about where 
the children are educated and the parents illiterate. She appealed to 
the older, experienced women to undertake voluntary work in forming 
study groups to teach child welfare. 

Over the familiar bone of contention, the bride-price, it seems a pity 
that the only speaker should have been a young priest and that there 
should be no report of any discussion on it. In fact, in the discussion 
on ‘The African girl’ it was stated that the bride-price was not univer- 
sally regarded as a problem, although some delegates urged that it be 
abolished or very strictly controlled. A more general discussion would 
surely have been useful. 
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Miss Margaret Amoh spoke forcibly and with much common sense 
on the single woman and on polygamy, stressing that many men now 
feel it is more African to be polygamists and that, with the independence 
of their countries and the desire to shake off the foreign yoke com- 
pletely, they were urging polygamy. They must get it into the heads of 
the men, Miss Amoh insisted, that there is nothing especially African 
in polygamy: it is purely pagan. 

Other speakers emphasized the need for thorough religious instruc- 
tion in girls’ schools and the establishment of Christian hostels and 
clubs in the larger towns, where young girls could obtain help in the 
difficulties which they are bound to meet. 

The organizers of the seminar, and those who produced so compre- 
hensive and practical a report, are to be congratulated. The delegates 
evidently spoke boldly and intelligently about the problems which con- 
front them and each was clearly aware of her responsibility in helping 
to solve these problems. Most of them will have gone home concerned 
with the part that each can play as a Christian in the life of the com- 
munity. All who are interested in the education and status of the 
African woman, as one State after another gains its independence, 
should read this report. 





KATHLEEN DAVEY 
LONDON 





EMERGING AFRICAN STATES 


THE EMERGING STATES OF FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. By VIRGINIA 
THOMPSON and RICHARD ADLorFr. Illustrated. Maps. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, $8.75. London: Oxford 
University Press. 48s. 1960. 


b Sng authors of this book have already written a rather good volume 
on French West Africa, with plenty of barbs in it against the 
over-conservative attitude of French colonialism. When it came off 
the press there was no longer an Afrique Occidentale Francaise and all 
the former French West African colonies had won independence or 
were well on the way to it: such is the difficulty of managing not to 
become obsolescent overnight when writing on modern Africa. 

Their second book, on what has become /’Afrique d’expression 
frangaise, succeeds very well in avoiding this danger of rapid obsole- 
scence. The book seems to have been completed in 1959, and two years 
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later the States described can be said to be still at their emerging stage. 
Judging by what the authors have to say of the poverty of these States 
and of the incredible obstacles placed by geography (and by nineteenth- 
century diplomatic history) in the path of their development, they run 
a serious risk of remaining a long time at this stage. All the chapters 
on economic matters—perhaps the best in the book—tell the same 
sad tale of too great distances, too few people (in the wrong places), 
too little money, too much toil, too many failures of well-intentioned 
efforts. Here is undoubtedly one of the hardest problems of develop- 
ment in the world and one may wonder if the four young States have 
any chance of ever solving it by themselves: two have men and no 
economic resources, the other two economic resources and no men. 

The chapters on education, politics, administration and the technical 
and welfare services are less ‘historical’ than they might have been 
since, on the whole, the new governments have preserved the French 
institutions and even, in part, kept the French personnel. In these 
fields the authors do not appear quite as competent as they do in 
economic problems. Firstly, they often seem to lack an adequate 
grounding in the essentials of French Law, which sometimes leads them 
into misconceptions that seem ludicrous to a French reader. Secondly, 
one sometimes gets an impression that they are so much afraid of being 
accused of colonialist or racialist partiality, that they go to the other 
extreme and tend to become unfair towards the former colonizers. 

The chapter on religion is fairly non-committal about the work of 
Christian missions and its effects upon the native social structures. 
Its second part sums up in good and lively fashion recent anthropo- 
logical research on the syncretistic cults. There is an obvious mistake 
& propos the Roman Catholic pioneers: Augouard was decidedly not 
a friend of Brazza, this noble Franco-Italian explorer and adminis- 
trator having, at this time of his career, distinctly carbonaro and anti- 
clerical leanings. 

While the first part of the book (21 chapters) deals with the problems 
of the former federation of Afrique Equatoriale Francaise taken as a 
whole despite its geographic absurdity, the second part (four chapters) 
presents us with a kind of State of the Nation address for each of the 
new States as of 1959. It is to the authors’ credit that most of the 
trends which they detect have been confirmed by the general evolution 
of the country since the date of writing. 

On the whole this is a thoroughly commendable book, without any 
exact equivalent, even in French. The authors write pleasantly, with a 
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style generally midway between good journalism and the economist’s 
jargon. The bibliography, despite a few misspellings in the quoted 
authors’ names, is adequate, without being oppressive. (Christian 
Chéry’s novels, however, are about AOF, not AEF). There is a good, 
practical index. I regret the absence of large-scale maps: those given 
are sketchy and especially faulty in that they do not show the com- 
munication network and the demographic densities, both matters of 
capital importance in this area. Finally—a personal idiosyncrasy—I 
like my footnotes at the foot of the pages and not at the end of the book, 
especially when the chapter-heads are not recapitulated before them. 


PIERRE ALEXANDRE 
Paris 


NEO-AFRICAN CULTURE 


MuntTUuU: AN OUTLINE OF NEO-AFRICAN CULTURE. By JANHEINZ JAHN. 
Translated by MARJORIE GREENE. Illustrated. London: Faber 
and Faber. 30s. New York: Grove Press. $5.50. 1961. 


ii is common knowledge that until recently the general attitude of 

the West to African culture has been negative: African culture has 
been regarded as inferior and undeveloped, and many have thought 
that the road to its salvation lies in the progressive acceptance of 
western civilization. 

The author of Muntu pleads for a sympathetic understanding of 
African culture as it is to-day and for its acceptance by providing a 
basis for the interpretation of what has hitherto appeared mysterious, 
devilish and irrational to the western mind. Unlike other observers 
who condemn the African past and yet are more interested in this 
than in the present, he sees in Africa to-day not a state of flux but 
clear outlines of a new culture which is neither western nor traditional 
in its entirety and which in his opinion will form the basis of African 
culture of the future. 

Neo-African culture, like traditional culture, is a ‘spiritual’ one. 
As far as Mr Jahn can see, it has the same philosophical basis as 
traditional culture. Understanding of this culture in all its manifesta- 
tions is greatly enhanced by a knowledge of this philosophy which 
Muntu expounds and illustrates. 

Briefly it is a philosophy which recognizes biological and spiritual 
life, the existence of living beings, things, space and processes, but 
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which attributes to all these the dual character of ‘substances’ or 
‘states’, and ‘forces’. There are: 

a. active forces that command: muntu, comprising living men, the 
dead, the gods (orisha) and Bon Dieu; b. ‘forces’ that cannot act for 
themselves—the ‘forces’, plants, animals, minerals, tools, objects of 
customary usage; c. spatial ‘forces’ by which events or processes, 
being and things are localized in space and time, and d. static ‘forces’, 
or forces of processes or modality. Man is continually in contact not 
only with things and beings but with forces which he learns to command 
or to bring to his service. 

In this interpretation there is no dichotomy between religion and 
magic, since everything, including Bon Dieu, is a force. The distinction 
between beings and forces, between gods and charms or supernatural 
powers becomes meaningless. What have hitherto been described as 
magical practices are, in the light of this interpretation, rational 
behaviour. Further, it accommodates the gods and deified ancestors 
of African religion by placing them in the category of particular 
forces, God being simply the universal force. 

The creative result of this philosophy shows itself in the style of 
African culture or its ‘mode of existence’, in its emphasis on ‘meaning 
and rhythm’ in concrete expressions, in the stress laid on ‘processes’ 
and spiritual transformations and in the power of the ‘word’. Thus, © 
according to the author, African culture is a ‘spiritual’ culture, a 
‘culture of processes’. Art in Africa, for example, is ‘never a thing but 
always an attitude or activity (p. 172) . . . It is not the artistic pro- 
duct that is important in African philosophy but the fashion in which 
the creative form-giving process takes effect’ (p. 174). As the theory 
of naturalism ‘finds no support in African philosophy’ (p. 173), we 
find a dominant ‘spiritual style’ (p. 204). As far as meaning is con- 
cerned, there are determinants of this in the style of African culture 
which are intensified in their expressive power by their rhythmic 
organization. But since it is man that gives this meaning through his 
style, it is not intrinsic and is therefore alterable. 

On the basis of observations such as these, Mr Jahn suggests that 
the criteria by which sub-cultures of neo-African culture or works of 
art which belong to neo-African culture may be identified include not 
only the spiritual basis outlined above but also aspects of the ‘style’ 
or mode of existence of this culture, such as the use of signs or symbols 
as determinants of meaning in sculpture and painting, the use of 

polyrhythm, polymeter in both music and poetry, and so forth. On 
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this basis neo-African culture is shown to extend beyond Africa; 
what some anthropologists have described as ‘African survivals’ in 
the New World are shown to be living and important components of 
neo-African culture, while parallels are drawn between forms of 
artistic expression in Africa and the New World. Throughout the 
work, the author shows a more intimate knowledge of the New World 
than he does of Africa, but this is probably because of the limitations 
he imposes on the sources in which he seeks his data. 

Much bold imagination has gone into the formulation of the generali- 
zations of Muntu as the author travels sputnik-wise over a vast expanse 
of territory generalizing, sometimes from isolated facts and sometimes 
from restricted studies. 

In many ways Muntu is a challenge first and foremost to the Christian 
Church and Christian missions in Africa. Not only does the author 
uphold African religion—involving worship of the gods and deified 
ancestors, or the re-designation of these in the New World as Christian 
saints—but he is opposed to attempts by Christian churches and 
western educators and politicians to make Africans images of them- 
selves, by ‘teaching and baptizing Africans in the name of the Father, 
in the name of civilization, in the name of democracy, in the name of 
communism’ (p. 235). Yet paradoxically neo-African culture is what 
it is precisely because missionaries and others have endeavoured to 
‘baptize in the name of the Father’, etc. 

No doubt many will question the entire philosophical basis of 
Muntu, particularly as it is based on studies which are themselves 
controversial. Moreover, while the author rightly criticizes those who 
purposely limit their views on African culture to what they can observe 
from the life of the ‘traditional African’, he similarly goes to the other 
extreme, perhaps intentionally, of relying almost exclusively on the 
philosophical statements of ‘neo-Africans’ who are themselves, in 
their own humble ways, only beginning to re-discover African culture 
in their localities. The interpretation of African philosophy is not 
sufficiently balanced, nor has it the breadth that it could have if the 
author had cast his net wider, even though in its present form it goes 
a long way in defining the nature of the spiritual attitudes that have 
guided various forms of African cultural expression. 

The emphasis on neo-African culture as a unity definable along the 
lines suggested in Muntu is commendable. But it is to be hoped that 
this will not become a pretext, as it does in this work, for overlooking 
cultural variations or the diversity by which neo-African culture is 
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enriched. Where one is defending a culture, such as that of Africa, 
which has been misunderstood or misrepresented, the temptation to 
be over-enthusiastic or lavish in praise, or to draw up favourable 
parallels, is very great and Mr Jahn succumbs to it here and there. 

The choice of terms such as ‘residual African’ and ‘residual Culture’ 
is as objectionable as ‘detribalized African’, ‘savages’ and other terms 
which he rightly rejects because they turn ‘Gods into idols, faces into 
grimaces, votive images into fetishes’. 

There is no doubt, however, that readers interested in Africa to-day 
will find Muntu a stimulating and instructive introduction to neo- 
African culture. It is significant in its faith in African culture, in its 
sympathy with the spirit of present-day Africa and in its awareness of 
the on-set of an African renaissance. 
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WALTER FREYTAG: REDEN UND AUFSATZE. Teil 1. Herausgegeben von 
JAN HERMELINK und HANS JOCHEN MARGULL. Miinchen: 
Chr. Kaiser Verlag. DM 10. 1961. 


yews death of Dr Walter Freytag in October, 1959, robbed the 
missionary cause of one of its most creative thinkers and most able 
administrators and prevented his fulfilling his purpose to produce 
a systematic work on the ‘theology of mission’, based on his lectures 
as Professor of Missions in Hamburg. Dr Freytag’s only major pub- 
lished work is his early volume, Die junge Christenheit im Umbruch des 
Ostens (Berlin 1938, English translation: Spiritual Revolution in the 
East, Lutterworth Press 1940), based on his first great missionary study 
tour in Asia. Apart from this, the outside world has known of his 
thinking only through scattered articles and occasional pamphlets, 
mostly in German. Some of these papers have now been collected and 
published by two of Freytag’s colleagues and published in the Kaiser 
Verlag’s excellent Theological Library. All of them bear witness to 
his wide experience and acute observation, particularly in his dis- 
cussion of the place of the Church in the life of the community. We 
now wait only for someone to translate them into English so that 
they may be made available to an even wider public. 

In a collection of occasional papers there is bound to be some 
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repetition and overlapping, but for this there is more than compensa- 
tion in the direct and personal nature of the utterances, almost all of 
them based on public lectures and addresses. The personality of the 
speaker shines through them: they abound in illustrations from 
personal experience in his frequent and extensive journeys in Asia and 
Africa, and again and again we see what the editors refer to as his 
conviction that the scientific study of missions must be carried out 
‘inductively’, based on actual study of the realities of the present 
situation. 

A majority of the papers (seventeen out of thirty) were written 
before 1940. (The second collection, shortly to be published, will 
consist largely of papers written since 1950.) If some of the ideas 
expounded now seem a little familiar, this is due in no small measure 
to Freytag’s own influence on recent missionary thinking. 

The collection is in three parts. First, very significantly, he treats 
of the Church, with special reference to New Guinea, India, Indonesia 
and China. He sees the churches in these lands through no rose- 
coloured spectacles but always with an acute sense of wonder that 
they should exist at all and make the witness which they do. Secondly, 
he deals with the changing situation in Church and State, especially 
in Asia and Africa. This section includes shrewd comments on 
the findings at the Whitby (Ontario), Ghana (his paper on 
‘Changes in the Patterns of Western Missions’ which appeared in this 
Review in April, 1958, is here translated into German) and Malaya 
meetings. The final section is headed ‘On the Nature of the Missionary 
Proclamation’ and includes theological discussions like that on “The 
Wonder of the Word of God’ and sharp practical analyses of the 
special problems of second generation Christians, as well as thoughtful 
anthropological studies like that of “The Psychology of Conversion 
among Simple Folk’. He has profound words to say on the Church 
with its ministry and sacraments. The Sacraments, says Walter Freytag, 
are the very ground of the bodily and spiritual form of the Church, a 
great bulwark against heathenism and an abiding testimony to God’s 
grace. In the Sacraments the Church of Jesus lives and without them 
the Church dies. “This is not always very clear to us in Europe’, he says. 
These papers show us, from one angle and situation after another, 
how much we in the West have to learn from what God is saying to 
His Church in Africa and Asia. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


Upon his appointment as Director of the Missionary Research Library, 
New York, the Rev. HERBERT C. JACKSON, Ph.D., has kindly agreed to 
continue the collaboration in compiling the International Missionary 
Bibliography which the Review has enjoyed over a long period with 
his predecessors and lately with Dr FRANK W. PRICE. 





Mr S. C. GRAAF VAN RANDWICK is General Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Netherlands Reformed Church. 


The Rev. DoNALD P. SmitH is Acting Program Director of the 
Missionary Orientation Program, Stony Point, New York. 


The Rev. Professor F. F. BRucg is Rylands Professor of Biblical 
Criticism and Exegesis in the University of Manchester. 


MATHEW S. OGawa, a layman of the United Church of Christ in 
Japan, is Executive Director of the Audio Visual Activities Committee 
of the National Christian Council of Japan, and Director of the Asia 
Office of the East Asia Christian Mass Communication Committee 
and co-operating staff of the East Asia Christian Conference. VERN 
ROSSMAN, a missionary of the Disciples of Christ, is his associate. 


The Rev. DoNALD A. MCGAvRAN, Ph.D., for many years in India 
with the Disciples of Christ Mission, is Director of Northwest Christian 
College Institute of Church Growth, Eugene, Oregon. 


The Rev. Professor JAMES BARR, lately Professor of Old Testament 
Literature and Theology in the University of Edinburgh, is now Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
USA. 


The Rev. DR ALFRED SCHMIDT, of Germany, is Director of the Nippon 
Christian Academy, Otaku, Tokyo. 


The Rev. RICHARD HENRY DRUMMOND, Ph.D.., is fraternal worker in 
Japan of the Commission on Oecumenical Mission and Relations, 
United Presbyterian Church, USA. 
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The Rev. Henry D. Jones is fraternal worker in Japan, in the field 
of industrial evangelism, with the United Presbyterian Church, USA. 


EDITOR’S NOTES 


The Rev. Dr BLAtsE Levat is Assistant Editor in the Department of 
Education and Information, American Bible Society. 





Reviews of books are by: the Rev. C. E. ABRAHAM, D.D., of the 
Mar Thoma Evangelistic Association, formerly Principal of Serampore 
College, India; Professor PHitip H. Asupy, of the Department of 
Religion, Princeton University, USA; the Rev. E. F. F. Bisuop, for 
many years Director of the Newman School of Missions, Jerusalem ; 
the Rev. G. M. REICHELT, of the Norwegian Christian Mission to 
Buddhists; the Rev. J. RADHA KRISHAN, Th.D., of Leonard Theological 
College, Jabalpur, India; the Rev. J. C. HINDLEY, Deputy Librarian 
of Serampore College, India; Miss PRIOBALA MANGAT Ral, Principal 
of Kinnaird College for Women, Lahore; Mrs T. F. Davey, formerly 
a missionary in Africa with the Methodist Missionary Society; M. 
PIERRE ALEXANDRE, Professor of Bantu Language at the School of 
Oriental Languages, Paris, after long and distinguished service in 
territories of French West and French Equatorial Africa and several 
years as General Secretary of the centre des hautes études sur I’ Afrique 
et l’Asie moderne; Mr. J. H. Nxetia, Senior Research Fellow of the 
Institute of African Studies, University College of Ghana; the Rev. 
H. C. Lerever, Ph.D., Professor of Missions, Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham, England. 


CORRECTION 


The Rev. W. R. (not W. H.) Hutton, who wrote in the July issue, 
served in Assam from 1918 to 1954, and translated the Old Testament 
and the New Testament into Mikir. 
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Middle East Institute. 31. 
Important i yr. lees suppe 134 ried by American 


Washington : 
1961. 


foundations or aan 


33 





institutions of 
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THE MODERNIZATION OF IRAN: 1921-1941. 
Amin Banani. 191 pp. Stanford, Calif. : 
Stanford University Press. $5. London: 
oI. University Press. 40s. 1961. 

of legal reforms in x 


a "the ee Shah 
Persian sources. Con chat fae 
riotianity are equally powutem to combat 

moral degeneration in the nation. 

DIVINITY AND EXPERIENCE: THe RELIGION 
OF THE DinKA. Godfrey Lienhardt. 
x+328 pp. Illus. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press (Clarendon Press). 42s. 
1961. 692. 

A review is in preparation. 

TRAGEDY IN ALGERIA. Gerard Mansell. 
76 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press, for the Institute of Race Relations. 
6s. 1961. 693. 

A review is in preparation. 

POLITICAL CHANGE IN Morocco (Princeton 
Oriental Studies in Social Sciences 3). 
Douglas E. Ashford. 432 pp. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press. $8.50. 
1961. 694. 

Historical enquiry into the tortuous adjustment 
of a modern nationalist movement to political 
Py amount of information, 

on-the-field research by an 

American -- of go 

TMoOsQuUE AND SCHOOL IN TuRKEY. Part 2: 
THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION. Richard 
a. Robinson. MW, 1961 (3), 185-8. 


TATTITUDES ISRAELIENNES A L’EGARD DU 
Pro DE LA MINORITE ARABE. 
Christiane Solente. L’ Afri ad et Tl’ Asie 
(Paris), 1960 (4), 30-43. 696. 


Africa (General) 

SoctaL CHANGE IN MODERN AFRICA: 
STUDIES PRESENTED AND DISCUSSED AT THE 
_— INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN SEMINAR, 

MAKERERE COLLEGE, KAMPALA, JANUARY, 
1959. Edited with an introduction by 
Aidan Southall. xii+337 pp. London: 


Oxford yi tng Be Press (for the Inter- 
ry African Institute). 40s. 1961. 


Papers delivered sotey fete he 
Projected 


the 
International African Institute to -& 
interchange of research on an 
international scale. 


THe New Arrica. Smith Hempstone. 


664 pp. Maps. London: Faber. 45s. 
1961. 698. 


impressions, for * the intelligent layman ’, 
of a pee pe oe alk visit a the oe African 
States south of the the Congo’. 
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AFRICAN Voices: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 


pe ig ~ ae wee Ruth- 
re) ed. p. anguard 
Press. $3.95. 1980. 6 

Creative cee grendig ye ay tales, 
today, creme lenmoue ~ and thos. Gath- 


it ‘adds a 


from many sources 
Preface b by Bishop Trevor 


ered 
to world literature ’. 
Huddleston. 


+Vire KRIsT ELLER MUHAMMED? 
Sundkler. SMT, 1961 (2), 98-103. Bon 


+BEMERKUNGEN UBER DIE GRUNDLAGEN DES 
BANTURECHTES. Francisco Elias de 
Tejada. Archiv fiir Rechts- und Sozial- 
philosophie (Neuwied/Rhein u. Berlin), 
1960 (4), 503-35. 70/. 

West Africa 

(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 

the East and Central Sudan) 

THE EMERGING STATES OF FRENCH EQua- 
TORIAL AFRICA. Virginia ae pe and 
Richard Adloff. wt pe He Illus. 

University Press. 48s. 1961. 702 

See review, p. 484. 

Muntu: AN OUTLINE OF THE NEW AFRICAN 
CuLture. Translated by — 
Greene. Janheinz Jahn. 267 pp 
NY: Grove Press. $5.50. 1961. 703. 
aon for American imprint. See review, p. 


GOVERNMENT IN ZAZZAU. G. Smith. 
London: Oxford cn i Press fee 
the International African Institute). 

1960. 704. 
Reviewed IRM, July, 1961, p. 363. 

ConGo: BACKGROUND OF CONFLICT. 
(Northwestern University African Studies 
6.) Alan P. Merriam. 368 pp. Evan- 
ston, Ill.: Northwestern niversity 
Press. $6. 1961. 705. 


wing 

sy and snalycing the new the new state’s ae 
Appendix of important documents. 

Waite MAN: A STUDY OF THE ATTITUDES 
OF AFRICANS TO EUROPEANS IN GHANA 
BEFORE INDEPENDENCE. Gustav Jahoda. 
144 Pp. London: Oxford University 
Press, for the Institute of Race Relations. 

21s. 1961. 706. 

A review is in preparation. 

¢Det Konco sac Arersidc. Arvid Svard. 
SMT, 1961 (2), 104-8. 707. 

TEInNIGE NOTIZEN wept DIE TANGALE VON 
Buri. Richard Mohr.  Anthropos 

Cees 1960 (5/6), 860-70. 
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East and Central Africa SourH AI 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba river) CILIATIO 

THE Two NATIONS: ASPECTS OF TH ce 
DEVELOPMENT OF RACE RELATIONS IX The Al 
THE RHODESIAS AND NYASALAND. Richard 
Gray. London: Oxford University} TALES FR’ 
Press. (Issued under the auspices of the} Paton. 
Institute of Race Relations.) 42s. 1960} $3.50. 
709. Ten p 

Reviewed IRM, July 1961, p. 361. _S a 

SMOKE IN THE HILLs: POoLiTicaL TENsion} “Then 
IN THE MoroGoro District OF TANGAN-| | 2°'t ¥ 
yika. (Northwestern University African |DesBIE, C 
Studies, 4.) Roland Young and Henry} Londor 
Fosbrooke. 212 pp. Evanston, IIL: British 
Northwestern University Press. $5.50. lsoyru-W: 
1960. 710. THE UN 

The smoke rose from fires lit Tengaags hann 
peasants protesting come AL —_ R 
hods. A political and anthropological 
nation of the Luguru tribal culture and its Traces 
sition to new ideas and government institu’ within L 
Relevant to the struggle deoaghe ut Africa. a" 

{MISSION I TANGANJIKA 1961. Erland} Union’s 

Jonsson. SMT, 1961 (2), 109-15. 7/], } present p 

t* FAaREW 

Philipp 

South Africa Strafhe 

(from the south of the Cunene and (Apr.), 
Zambesi rivers) 

REACTIONS TO CONQUEST: EFFECTS OF A 
CONTACT WITH EUROPEANS ON THE lisorans | 
PoNnDO OF SOUTH AFRICA. Monica Driver 
Hunter. xxiv+582 pp. Illus. End of Chic 
paper Map. London: ord University Pent , 
Press, for the International Fina Pe 
Institute. 50s. 1961. 712. between 

The second ofittica. with an introduction to} the writ 
take account of subsequent developments, of a} logical r 
bees adh moe, ~~ RRs Saecaa nae THE Sa’ 
and of interracial contact. . Elliot. 

Detavep ACTION: B. B. Keet, A. S. Geyser, | $9.95; , 
Ben Marais, A. van Selms and others. Truk 
168 pp. Published by the authors and} this ori 
distributed by N. G. Kerkboekhandel, | aries w 
P.O. Box 245, Pretoria. R.1.35. 13s. 6d] region o 
1960. 713. LAND ¢ 

Eleven Dutch Reformed Church leaders examine | Barbie 
apartheid Ro gee a Lng calle fo theological Friend 

for a new way 
to solve S. yt de ay 

MULTI-RACIAL SOUTH Ayesca: THe RE | the forr 
CONCILIATION OF Forces. Z. J. De Beer. penwtet 
68 pp. London: Oxford University Press | **s o 
for the Institute of Race Relations. 6s, {THis 1s 
1961. 714. Yoder. 

Written in the conviction that ‘ constitutional Press. 
government in multi-racial South Africa can and An ¢ 
must succeed’. Takes account of the countrie 

advanced in South Africa; Two Views of changes 
Development. Protesta 





SourH AFRICA: 

CILIATION? Ambrose Reeves. 20 pp. 
London: Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
Is. 6d. 1961. 7/5. 


The Alex Wood Memorial Lecture, 1961. 
TALES FROM A TROUBLED LAND. Alan 
Paton. 128 pp. NY: Scribner's. 
$3.50. 1961. 7/6. 

Ten poi it stories about South Africans, 
written with deep com “4 and consummate 
art, by - author of oo Beloved Country, 

“Then I said, ‘Even the angels would weep.’ 


*Don’t weep,’ he said, ‘ write it.’ ” 
Despite, Go Home. Alan Paton. 


London: Cape. 9s. 6d. 1961. 
British edition of no. 716, above. 


128 pp. 
717. 


50. iSourH-West AFRICA: THE CASE AGAINST 


THE UNION. 1 ag B. Ballinger. 56 pp. 
Johannesburg : African Institute of 
roe Relations. So cents. 1961. 718. 
‘races the course of the dispute on the Mandate 
witia UN and analyaes 8. Seed aacet 
administer the bac ew A as ‘ tegral portion ’ 
of the Union. prospec ot of ~ 
Union's isolation in Sew fe Pa 
present policies are maintained. 
{‘FaREWELL, SoutH Arrica!’ Henri 
Philippe Junod. Penal Reform News. 
Strafhervormingnuus (Pretoria), 1961 
(Apr.), 4-18. 9. 


America and the West Indies 


INDIANS OF NortH America. Harold E. 
Driver. 667 pp. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. $10.95. 1961. 720. 

An encyclopaedic survey of seventeen North 
American Indian cultural patterns as existed 
between the 16th and 19th centuries. on 
the writings of western observers and anthropo- 
logical researches. Impressive work. 
THE SAVAGE My KINSMAN. Elisabeth 
Elliot. 159 pp. Illus. NY: Harper. 
$5.95. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
37s. 6d. 1961. 721. 

Truly ‘ out of this world ’ (the western iis 


this Ge eneres text about the e 
have penetrated into the Auca —y- 
region of Ecuador. 
LAND OF ELporADO. Sante Uberto 
Barbieri. xiii+161 pp. Map. NY: 
Friendship Press. $2.95. 1961. 722. 


Church of tomorrow. Histo 
the forming of a new people, Indian 4 
gemtations, the encounter of Protestantism, the 
ruits of the Gospel. 
THIS 1S LATIN AMERICA. 
Yoder. 34 pp. Illus. NY: Friendship 
Press. 85 cents. 1961. 723. 

An sonions introduction to Latin Be an am 

social structures and 


Eldorado—the ‘ golden land Ban the Abies 


Howard W. 
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REVOLUTION OR RECON- ae British West INpies: THE SEARCH 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. Morley Ayearst. 

338 se ggg NY: New York University 
$5. 1960. 724. 

fy first—and excellent—complete political 

study of the West Indies Fedetation and its 

thirteen island units; early history and recent 

developensnte. Religious groups and indigenous 
cults are briefly mentioned. 

TNORDLICHE UND sUDLICHE ELEMENTE IM 
KULTURHEROENMYTHUS DER SUDATHAPA- 
SKEN. Ernst A. Zbinden. Anthropos 

apathy Tg 1960 5/6), 689-733. 


The Pacific Area 
New MEN oF Papua: A STupDy IN CULTURE 
CHANGE. Robert F. Maher. 148 pp. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 
$5. 1961. 726. 


tacts, influence of 
Sie, Sito fate ve, be 
pe naan 
TL’ADOPTION COUTUMIERE A TAHITI: UNE 
RECENTE DECISION DU TRIBUNALSUPERIEUR 
D’ApPEL. Jean Poirier. Le Monde Non 
Gettin Pace, 1960 (July-Dec.), 148- 


Fields (General) 

CONTINENTE IM AUFBRUCH: KIRCHE UND 
MISSION ANGESICHTS DER AFRO-ASIATIS- 
CHEN REVOLUTION. A.-M. Thunberg. 
291 pp. Map. Géttingen: Vanderhoek 
and Ruprecht. DM 14.80. 1961. 728. 

Vigo hy a challenge of yp 
8 
prot Bocang ey Be Oe Hg Re 

{THE CHURCH IN MODERN Society: THE 
CHALLENGE IN East AsiA._ Alfred 
— IRM, 1961 (Oct.), 445-50. 


tWorKERS’ EDUCATION IN ASIA: THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THE ASIAN TRADE UNION 
COLLEGE OF THE ICFTU. V.S. Mathur. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1961 (6), 554-75. 730. 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 
THe RECRUITMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 

MINISTER: A REPORT OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE ON RECRUITMENT HELD AT LEONARD 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, JABALPUR, MP, 
Inp1A, Jan. 31—Feb. 3, 1961. Edited by 
James E. McEldowney. iv+164 p 

Nes aoa Theological College an ty 
Board of Theol 


Education - the 
NCC of India. 1 


731. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE PACIFIC. 
Record of the Consultation on Theolog- 
ical Education, Suva, Fiji, 1961. 82 pp. 
London: Theological Education Fund 
of the IMC, 25 Marylebone Road, 
rt ner IMC, 2 Eaton Gate, S.W.1. 

NY: Theological Education Fund of 
the IMC, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 

27. 3s. 6d. 65 cents. 1961. 732, 


BEYOND THE ReeF. Records of the Confer- 
ence of Churches and Missions in - 
Pacific, Malua Theol Colle 
Western Samoa, 22nd April-4th May, 
1961. 112 PP. London and N 
International Missionary Council, on 
behalf of the Conference of Churches 
soe eee Pacific. 4s. 75 cents. 


A GuImDE TO ARCHIVES AND MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE Unitep Srates. Philip M. 
Hamer, ed. 775 pp. New Haven: 
ny University Press. $12.50. 1961. 

Information about the archival a ane neeneetet 
aod Condl Yone eaportent wniedounsy coac: 
uable reference. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN MISSION. 
Edited and with an introduction by 
Gerald H. Anderson. xvii+34l aa 
NY: McGraw-Hill. $6.50. London: S 
Press. 35s. 1961. 735. 


Essays by twenty-five scholars | from around the 
Dr Latourette calls it ‘a most exciting 


volume’. A review is in preparation. 


ee toe en eee ee 
Ernst Lerle. 160 pp. Berlin: Evan- 
gelische Veteasnnieatt (for Johannes 
H Zwickau, Sachsen). DM 9. 
1961. 736. 
Synagogue a the time of Jesus Christ and of the 
extent to which they were adopted and modified 
in early Christian evangelism. 
DAS LAIENAPOSTOLAT IN DEN MISSIONEN: 
Pror. Dr JOHANNES BECK- 
MANN, SMB, zum 60 Geburtstag darge- 
boten von Freunden und Schiilern. 
Herausgegeben von J. Specker, smb, and 
W. Buehimann, ofm cap. 383 pp. 
Portrait. Schéneck—Beckenried, Schweiz: 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissen- 


schaft. Fr. 25, 1961. 737. 
A review is in preparation. 
50 JAHRE KA’ WISSEN- 


THOLISCHE MISSIONS 
SCHAFT IN MUnsTER, 1911-1961. Fest- 
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schrift herausgegeben von Josef Glaz 
msc. viii+-212 Pp. Illus. Miinster: 
Verlag Aschendo DM 27. DM BX. 
1961. 738. 

Essays by scholars in the field of missions 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the founds 
tion of the Chair of the Science of Missions in th 
University of Minster, of the Interna 
Institute for Missionary Research and of th 
periodical, Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft und 





tCurist’s MINISTRY TO THE WORLD AND 
Our CALLING: STRASBOURG 196), 
Student World (Geneva), 1961 a4 
double number devoted to the W: 
world teaching conference on the Life 
and Mission of the Church, Strasbourg, 
France, July 16-31, 1960. 739. 

tTHE MEANING OF evan ak 
Webster. Indian Journal of Theolon 
(Serampore), 1961 (2), 48-57. 740. 

TMisiON A ESTILO CuERPO Mistico. Gabriel 
Santos, sj. Sal yA gg Seen. 196] 
(Aug.-Sept.), 466-73. 

{MISJONEN SOM DEN ~The Anps Verk. 
Lesslie Newbigin. NOTM, 1961 (2), 
65-78. 742. 

+DET MESSIANSK-ESKATOLOGISKE MISJONS- 
SYN. Erling Utnem. NOTM, 1961 (2), 
99-109. 743. 

{DER MISSIONARISCHE ASPEKT DER GEBETE 
Catvins. Hans Maurer. EMM, 1961 
(2), 64-8 

{THe INsTITUTE OF CHURCH GROWTH 
Donald McGavran. IRM, 1961 (Oct), 
430-4. 745. 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


TELL IN THE WILDERNESS. Max Warren. 
sepeen Highway Press. 2s. 6d. 1959. 


Reviewed IRM, July 1961, p. 367. 

tA New APPROACH TO MISSIONARY ORIEN: 

TATION. Donald P. Smith. IRM, 1961 
(Oct.), 395-408. 747. 

TTHE PREPARATION AND PLACE OF TH 
MissionaRY. A. M. Hollis. NCCR, 
1961 (5), 172-84. 748. 

TMISSIONARISCHE BERUFUNG. 
EMM, 1961 (2), 59-64. 749. 


VII. Missionary Methods 


Christian Education 
THE BIBLE SCHOOL ON * Bo ga FIELD. 


Hubert Reynhout, Hs pac 
ton. RI.: Author. aFP sel. 7 


aisbdaahaeaticaaon 
of the Bihie Schoct onda alcns ada mine 


E. Triissel 





. Gabriel 
ler), 196! 
DS VERK. 
1961 (2), 
MIsJons- 
1961 (2), 


2 GEBETE 
IM, 1961 


GROWTH. 
51 (Oct,), 


ations 


weaknesse 
ld, with a 








attempt to develop a of for the Bible 
School in —— work, director of 


the Missionary Department, Barr 
in complete Ama gy a doctoral uae at 
ove University. 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


{THE AUTHORIZED VERSION AND OTHERS. 
ar Bruce. IRM, 1961 (Oct.), 409-16. 


Christian Literature 
LITERACY PRIMERS : CONSTRUCTION, 
EVALUATION AND Use. 113 pp. Paris: 


_ NF 4.50. 6s. 31" 5. 1961. 
Manuals on Adult and Youth Education, no. 2. 


Social and Industrial 


{CHRISTIAN LEADERS IN INDUSTRY TO-DAY. 
Henry D. Jones. IRM, 1961 (Oct.), 
461-4. 752a. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


tEVANGELISM THROUGH THE MAss MEDIA 
AND — VISUAL MATERIALS. Mathew 
S. and Vern Rossman. IRM, 
1962 (Oct, ), 417-29. 753. 


General Discussion of Methods 


LANGUAGE AND RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE. 
Jules Laurence Moreau. 207 pp. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press. $4.50. 
1961. 754. 

eee or a tl eee 
———- of the Gos; the connecting 
bridge between religious ¢ "and the secular 
environment. A thoughtful, stimulating study, of 
importance to missions and younger churches. 

{THE CHRISTIAN WoRLD MISSION AT THIS 
Hour. Blaise Levai. IRM, 1961 (Oct.), 
464-6. 754a. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF JAPANESE AND CHINESE SOURCES, 
Part I (1543-1858). Compiled by 
Arimichi Ebisawa. xxvii+171 pp. 
Tokyo: Committee on Asian Cultural 
Studies, International Christian Univer- 
sity. o- ¥1,800. 1960. 755. 


the 
of the first Protestant ahi o—; 1859. 
Includes books both directl: 
to Christianity and a num ont ioe Christion 
influence is apparent. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN CHURCH 
History. C. B. Firth. 263 pp. Maps. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society 
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(for the Senate of Serampore College). 
Rs 3.75. 1961. 756. 
Christian Students’ Library, no. 23. 


THE Way oF GOD WITH JUNGLE bingy 3 
Kalee Paw. 191 pp. Washington, DC: 
Review and Herald Publishing Associa- 
tion. $3.50. 1960. 757. 


Conference at Cleveland, 


THE SIERRA LEONE prarae AN INDEPEN- 

DENT AFRICAN CHURCH. A contempo- 
rary mney, by Raymond Samuel Foster. 
With a Foreword by Bisho i — 
Neill. 76 pp. London: SPC 
1961. 758. 
An onies of o id leads on 
13 Strat Sse of procticscod opportant 
ties rach call for daring and imagination on the 
part of a young church. 

THE QureT CRUSADERS. Henry L. 
McCorkle. 175 pp. NY: Friendship 
Press. $2.95. 1961. 759. 

Biograp hies of some twenty evangelical Chris- 
tians in a dozen Latin American countries. By the 
editor of the Episcopalian. 

+HENDRIK KRAEMER IN JAPAN. Richard H. 
ene IRM, 1961 (Oct.), 451-9. 


{THE CHURCH-RELATED SCHOOLS OF JAPAN: 
Protestant Christian Schools in Japan: 
a review of the past. Charles Iglehart; 
A W. Wok? for the University. Robert 

The Schools, the Kyodan 
pia the IBC. Gordon J. van Wyk; Are 
Japanese church-related Schools becom- 
ge secularized? An editorial survey. 

ICQ, 1961 (2), 67-104. 761. 


Lg cena erg FOR BATAKKYRKEN. 
Ragnar Alm och Lothar Schreiner. 
SMT, 1961 (2), 89-97. 762. 


{THE ANCIENT SYRIAN CHURCH OF INDIA: 
A CONTEMPORARY Picture. T. Paul 
Verghese. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1961 (3), 283-6. 763. 


{THE CHURCH’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY. 
E. C. Bhatty. NCCR, 1961 (6-7), 
211-22. 764. 


bye em PAREKH, LE GANDHI CHRETIEN. 
t Benz. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
Park), 1960 (iuty-Dee ), 121-6. 765. 


{UNE JEUNE EGLISE EN FACE DE SES PROB- 
Limes (l’Eglise Evangélique du Camer- 
oun). J. L. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1960 (July-Dec.), 155-63. 766. 
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TDER CHRISTLICHE BEITRAG ZUR SOZIALEN 
UMWANDLUNG GHANAS. Christian 
Baéta. Die Zeichen der Zeit (Berlin), 
1961 (3), 81-6. 767. 

tZur LAGE DER PROTESTANTISCHEN KIR- 
CHEN IN TANGANYIKA. Hans-Gerd 
Schatte. EMZ, 1961 (3), 81-91. 768. 


tTHE INDIGENOUS CHURCHES IN LATIN 


moa ~~ A. Nida. Practical 
Anthro; alhalla, NY), 1961 (3), 
97-105, 110, ” 769. 


tPRoresTaNrisMus UND KLASSENSTRUKTUR 
Cute. Emilio Willems. Kélner 
Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und Sozial- 
: pene 8 (Kéln u. Opladen), 1960 (4), 
TMISSION UND DIAKONIE IN DEN JUNGEN 
KiRCHEN. Arne Sovik. Lamperiechs 
Rundschau (Stuttgart), 1960-61 (4), 500-4 


Pi KIRCHEN IN ISLAMISCHER UMWELT. 
Wolfgang Helbig. Lutherische Rundschau 
(Stuttgart), 1960-61 (4), 521-4. 772. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


La Priére DE Jésus pouR L’ UNITE CHRET- 
IENNE. Maurice Villain, sm. Paris/ 
Tournai: Casterman. NF 6. 1960. 773. 

Reviewed IRM, July 1961, p. 343. 

KIRCHEN-UNIONEN DES ZWANZIGSTEN JAHR- 
HUNDERTS. J. W. Winterhager. 253 pp. 
Ziirich and Frankfurt a. Main: Gotthelf- 
Verlag. DM/Fr. 12.50. 1961. 774. 

A review is in preparation. 

REPORT TO THE FINAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
AND THE THIRD ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD 


Chi . 
1961. 775. 


EVANSTON TO New Den: 1954-1961. 

a a of t the Central Committee to the 
Third Assembly of _ World Council of 
Churches. 288 pp. Geneva: World 
Council of Chciaee: Sw. Fr. 8. $2. 
12s. 6d. 1961. 776. 
German and French editions also available. 

tLaw, ee a 
CuurcH. William Stringfellow. Ecu- 
menical Review (Geneva), 1961 (3), 287- 
312. 777. 
Also as reprint 

+THE VistBLE UNITY OF CHRISTIANS. Max 
Thurian. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1961 (3), 313-34. 778. 
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tTHE Hoty COMMUNION AT ECUMENICAL 
MEETINGS. Lewis Mud Ecumenical 
Review (Geneva), 1961 (3), 342-52. 7, 

tTHE TRUE NATURE OF THE WoRLD Coun. 
cit: A PERSONAL UNDERSTANDING, 
Archbishop Iakovos. Ecumenical Reviey 
(Geneva), 1961 (July), 463-8. 780. 


tFor er ConstiruTIOoN A St ANDREW 


(Aoait 1960). René Beaupére, 
Istina (Boulogne-sur-Seine), 1960 ra 
345-64. 781. 


TSIGNIFICATION DE LA_ DIVERSITE bp 
RITES AU REGARD DE L’ UNITE CHRETIENNE, 
I. Dalmais, op. Jstina (Boulogne-sur- 
Seine), 1960 (3), 301-18. 782. 


TREGNANS IN ExceLsis. 1558—1570-1588, 
John Upcott. Istina (Boulogne-sur 
Seine), 1960 (3), 327-36. 783. 


TNore sur ‘ REGNANS IN ExceLsis’. E. 1 
Watkin. Istina (Boulogne-sur-Seine), 
1960 (3), 337-40. 784. 


t* REGNANS IN ExcELsis.” NOTE CONJOINTE, 
Thomas Cowley, op. Istina (Boulogne 
sur-Seine), 1960 (3), 341-4. 785. 


tKIRCHE DER MENSCHHEIT. Das OxuMEN- 
ISCHE KONZIL IN KONFRONTATION MIT 
DER MODERNEN WELT. Wort und Wahr- 
heit (Freiburg/Br.), 1961 (3), 169-90. 786. 


Dir BEDEUTUNG DES KONZILS_ UNTER 
RELIGIONSSOZIOLOGISCHEM STANDPUNKT. 
Werner Schiéllgen. Anima (Olten), 196 
(4), 353-60. 787. 


tLiTuRGISCHE ERNEUERUNG UND OKUMEN- 
ISCHE AUFGABE. Theodor Filthaut. 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch (Miinster/Westf,), 
1961 (1), 9-24. 788. 


TWas Ist UNSERE ANTWORT AUF DE 
SEKTEN? Peter Beyerhaus. EMZ, 1961 
(3), 65-80. 789. 


TUNITY OF THE MINISTRY. Max Thurian 
Church Quarterly ae Canon. 1961 
(July-Sept.), 294-302. 790. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
RELIGION IN Primitive Society. Edward 
Norteck, 318 pp. NY: Harper. $5.50. 

_— 791. 
cpctisien to tied linens aon te bal 
and practices of primitive 


A discussing 
various theories on the réle igion in humaa 
life and culture. Full bibliography. 


ANGI 
oan 
Indian . 
1961 (2 


{MAGIE, 
HINDU: 





UMENICAL 
cume 
52. 779, 
LD Coun. 
TANDING, 
al Review 
80 


;°. BL 


{DPUNKT. 
en), 1960 


OKUMEN- 
Filthaut. 
(| Westf,), 


AUF 

AZ, 1961 
Thurian 
yn), 1961 


Non- 


Religions of India 


{CHANGING CONTENT OF HINDU RELIGIOUS 
TERMINOLOGY. 4 . Devanandan. 
Indian Journal of Evangelism (Serampore), 
1961 (2), 58-63. 792. 

#Maciz, GoTT, PERSON UND GNADE IM 
HinpuisMus. Paul Hacker. Kairos 
(Salzburg), 1960 (4), 225-33. 793. 


Buddhism 


{THe BuDpDHIsT DocTRINE OF MAN IN HIS 
Existence. Richard C. Bush. S.E. Asia 
Journal of Theology (Singapore), 1961 
(Apr.), 44-58. 794. 

{BUDDHISTISCHE MEDITATION UND CHRIS- 
TENTUM. Heinrich Dumoulin, sj. Geist 
_ Leben (Wiirzburg), 1961 (1), 32-45. 


Islam 


ISLAM IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN. Murray 
Titus. Madras: Christian Literature 
Society. Rs 3. 1959. 7: 

Reviewed IRM, July 1961, p. 348. 


IsLAM. Studia Missionalia, Vol. XI. 222 
pp. Illus. Rome: Pontificia Universita 
Gregoriana. $3.50. 1961. 797. 

A review is in preparation. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF STATE AND GOVERN- 
MENT IN IsLAM. Muhammad Asad. 
107 hall Berkeley, Calif.: University of 

ornia Press. $3. 1961. 798. 
oo Islamic scholar and diplomat discusses the 
erie that should underlie the constitution of 
‘Islamic State ’, and application of the political 
of Islam to world society today. 

THE BLACK MusLims IN AMERICA. C. Eric 
Lincoln. 276 Phi am. Mass. : 
Beacon Press. 95. 799. 

The militant, Bs age ge ations 
movement of 100,000 Negroes i USA wh 
black autonomy and supremacy, and 
tie with Islam. Competent, yet carb 
sociological research. 


TA SOri PSYCHOLOGICAL TREATISE. Nicholas 
Heer. (Continued.) MW, 1961 (2), 83- 
91; (3), 163-72. 800. 


{THE RELATION OF SHI'A THEOLOGY TO 


THE QurR‘AN. Daud Rahbar. MW, 
1961 (2), a (3), 211-16 (to be 
continued). 


{PLACE OF THE neh COMMANDMENTS 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF AL-GHAZALI. 
Hava or egiadamaane MW, 1961 (3), 
173-84. 802. 

all THE PARISH ‘Srruanon AND THE 
Virtuoso Community. Albert W. Sadler. 
MW. 1961 (3), 197-210. 803. 
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J. W. 
the Henry Martyn 
ies (Secunderabad), 


+THE CHRISTIAN MISSION TO ISLAM. 
Sweetman. Bulletin o, 
School of Islamic St 
1961 (1), 15-35. 804. 


MAN IN SOCIETY ACCORDING TO ISLAM IN 
THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY. E. Sadiq. 
Bulletin of the Henry Martyn School of 
Islamic Studies (Secunderabad), 1961 
(1), 36-48. 805. 


tTowarRps MusLIM SOLIDARITY IN FREE- 
TOWN. L, Proudfoot. Africa (London), 
1961 (Apr.), 147-57. 806. 


{DIALOGUE _ISLAMO-CHRETIEN. Osman 
Yahya. Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 
1960 (July-Dec.), 135-47 (@ suivre). 807. 


Judaism 


Dre BoTscHAFT DES JUDENTUMS. Hermann 
Levin Goldschmidt. Frankfurt-Main: 
Europaische Verlagsanstalt. DM 18 
and DM 15. 1960. 808. 

Reviewed IRM, July 1961, p. 368. 


JUDEN-CHRISTEN-DEUTSCHE. 433 
eet: Kreuz Verlag. DM 8. ip. 


Stutt- 
1961. 


An important collection of talks broadcast in 
South , Be well-known scholars and 
champions of tian-Jewish understanding. 

THE GREATER JUDAISM IN THE MAKING: A 
STUDY OF THE MODERN EVOLUTION OF 


JupDAIsM. Mordecai M. Kaplan. 565 pp. 
NY: Reconstructionist . $7.50. 
1960. 810. 

Kaplan’s ams opus, a stud ale historical 


roots of, and p it day Jewish 
faith and odes, wit with a bold revision oF Judaism 
to meet the demands of a coming universal 
civilization. Well-documented. 


TVON DER BERUFSERZIEHUNG IN ISRAEL. 
Erwin Jeangros. Judaica (Ziirich), 1961 
(2), 65-106. rei. 

Das STRAFRECHT NACH DEN GESETZEN 
Moses. E. Zingg. Judaica (Ziirich), 
1961 (2), 106-19. 812. 


Other Religions 
STRANGE SECTS AND CurRIOoUS CULTS. 
Marcus Bach. 277 pp. NY: Dodd, 
Mead. $4.50. 1961. 81/3. 


A noted interpreter of modern religions exam- 
ines the byways of peculiar faiths, modern forms 
of ancient iefs—sex cults, 


uding 
some value in every curious 


General 


A DIALOGUE OF RELIGIONS. Ninian Smart. 
142 PP: Yana eat SCM Press. 18s. 
1960. 
See isaee p. 475. 
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CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE RELIGIONS. E. L. 
Allen. 159 pp. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 18s. 1960. Boston, Mass.: 
Beacon Press. $1.45. 1961. 8/5. 


potery ans and evaluation of the major attitudes 
taken toward the ristian religions in the 
course of Christian th 


a 2 SHOULD WE STUDY OTHER RELIGIONS? 
Henry H. Presler, NCCR, 1961 (5), 
185-94, 816. 


{CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO NON-CHRISTIAN 
cama Daud Rahbar. Missionary 
Library Occasional Bulletin 

NY) 19 1961 (Apr. 25), 1-4. 817. 


tA SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE 
Wor.p’s LivinG RELIGIONS. Missionary 
Research Library Occasional Bulletin 
(NY), 1961 (Apr. 25), 5-14. 818. 


{THE Worp oF Gop AND THE LIVING 
FAITHS OF MEN, IN THE CONTEXT OF 
} oe The ear = 5 {oe 
fournal o, aoe ingapore), 
(Apr.), 6-19. 819. wa 

+GENERELLE Trax I DE 
RELIGIONERS RENAISSANCE. Johannes 
Aagaard. NOTM, 1961 (2), 88-98. 820. 

THOFFNUNG UND GEFAHRDUNG DES RE- 
LIGIOSEN. EINE BETRACHTUNG ZUR GES- 
ELLSCHAFTLICHEN SITUATION IN OsT UND 
West. Hans Fischer-Barnicol. Kairos 
(Salzburg), 1960 (4), 202-15. 821. 


weg > on 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Missio PoLiTICA OECUMENICA: A CON- 
TRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE THEO- 
LOGY OF ECUMENICAL WORK IN INTER- 
—— Po.itics. Seppo A. Teinonen. 

ye Suomen Lihetystie- 
tcinen Seura Y. FM 400. 1961. 


A review is in preparation. 

UNDER ORDERS: THE CHURCHES AND 
Pusiic AFFAIRS. Roswell P. Barnes. 
138 pp. Garden City, NY: Doubleday. 
$1. 1961. 823. 


ce eines si pons So SA hin, 
within the Church, relations with 


hases. i 
American secretary of the Worl: 
THE PROMISE OF ney TENSIONS. gpm 
Cleveland, ed. 157 Pp. 
50. eA “1 


London: Macmillan. 
1961. 824. 
Six Nobel Peace Prize winners and five other 


world statesmen discuss the opportunities for» 
better world within the tensions of our time. 4 
notable contribution. 


SworbDs INTO PLOWSHARES: THE PROBLEMS 
AND PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL Op. 
GANIZATION. 
larged. Inis L. Claude, jr. 537 
rig Random House. $6.75. 195, 


An encyclopaedic text on the history of inten 
national organization in the 19th and 20th cen 
turies, examining problems and prospects of 
important agencies today though which such 
organization has found expression. Significant 
documents in Appendix. 


THE DYNAMICS OF COMMUNISM IN EASTERN 
Europe. R. V. Burks. 244 pp. Prince 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
$5. 1961. 826. 

Unusual research project, based on scores of 
interviews in eight countries of Eastern Europe— 
the hard core and the soft periphery. A valuable 
study of the nature of Communist society. 


Is PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE POSSIBLE? 
Michael Lindsay (Lord Lindsay of 
Birker). 252 pp. East Lansing: Michi 
gan State University Press. 827. 


Describes an unsuccessful attempt to secure 
Communist discussion of his statement on the 
non-Communist 


in reasonable dialogue ~ 5 -; "the Communists, 
Suggestions to the “, World on future ap 
proaches. 


Stupy OF DISCRIMINATION IN THE MATTER 
OF RELIGIOUS RIGHTS AND PRACTICES. 
Arcot Krishnaswami. 79 pp. NY: 
United Nations. $1. 1960. 828. 

The de facto and de jure in relation to freedom 


around the 
world; 
objective recommendations. 
with little concrete material 
tries. Study made for the United Nations. 


Laery. EQUALITY, FRATERNITY—TODAY. 

. V. Cowen. 35 pp. Johannesburg: 

4 ” African Institute of Race Relations. 
woe 829. 


Lecture, 1 


REFUGEE WorLD. Robert Kee. x-+153 pp. 
Illus. London: Oxford University Press. 
15s. 1961. 830. 

Examines the tin challenge in Germany 
ond hashie. in. spite at World Refugee Yeat 
achievements, seeing a ‘vast gap between the 
reality of the European refugees situation and the 
situation on paper’. Presents the dilemma of 


lag og and Winifred Hoernlé Memorial 


person’s rejection by receiving countries 
presses for another all-out effort at camp clearanc, 
THe ReLicious Factor: A SOcIiOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF RELIGION’s IMPACT ON POLF 
TICs, ECONOMICS AND FAMILY LIFE 


2nd ed. revised and ep} 





Gerhard Lenski. xvi+381 pp. NY: 
Doubleday. $5.95. 1961. 831. 

A study carried out in terms of the everyday life 
and reactions of Roman Catholics, Negro and 
white Protestants, Jews, in the USA. 


HINTER-CHURCH AID: A CHALLENGE TO 


MISSIONS. (A ur heten to an on-going 
discussion.) C. van Randwijck. 
IRM, 1961 (Oct ), 385-94, 832. 

{MISSIONEN OCH DEN MELLANKYRKLIGA 


HuAvpen. Arne Sovik. SMT, 1961 (2), 
72-88. 833. 


{THe MISSIONS, THE INTER-CHURCH AID 
AGENCIES AND THE CHURCHES’ TASK. 
Arne Sovik. Lutheran World (Geneva), 
1961 (June), 94-100. Translation of no. 
833 above. Available as reprint. 834. 


{BEISPIELE VON ENTWICKLUNGSHILFE. Das 
DEUTSCHE BISCHOFLICHE WERK ‘ MISE- 
rEoR’. Gottfried Erb. Frankfurter 
- (Frankfurt/Main), 1961 (4), 243-50. 


: I it iieitanci IN OsT UND WEST 


UND DIE PROBLEMATIK GESICHERTER 
WACHSTUMSRATEN IN DER MARKTWIRT- 


scHarT. Gerhard Kroll. Die Neue 
pews (Paderborn), 1961 (2), 89-103. 


tAUFGABEN UND ERGEBNISSE DER TECH- 
NISCHEN ENTWICKLUNGSHILFE. Drago 
Matkovic. Schweizer Rundschau (Zirich), 
1960-61 (12), 670-4. 837. 


: |} {ENTWICKLUNGSTENDENZEN KOLONIAL- 


VOLKERN. Horst Nachtigall. Universitas 


(Stuttgart), 1961 (4), 425-35. 838. 
Das RATSEL DER TECHNIK. Bruno Pohl. 
weg (Ziirich), 1960 (11/12), 632- 


TtAUSWIRKUNGEN UND GEFAHREN DER ENT- 
WICKLUNGSHILFE FUR DIE 

IN DEN ENTWICKLUNGSLANDERN. Riidiger 
Schott. Junge Kirche (Dortmund), 1961 
(4), 201-14. 840. 


tPROBLEMES D’ACTION ANTI-ALCOOLIQUE EN 
Pays ‘ sous-DEVELOpPf£s ’. Henri Géralin. 
Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1960 
(July-Dec.), 164-77. 841. 
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tSOWJETHUMANISMUS UND CHRISTLICHE Ex- 
ISTENZ. Rudolf Ernst Skonietzki. Hoch- 
land (Miinchen), 1961 (4), 357-62. 842. 


{THEOLOGICAL AND NON - THEOLOGICAL 
Factors IN RAce RELATIONS. Daisuke 
Kitagawa. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1961 “Guly), 335-41. 843. 


tReLicious Liserty: Eleutheria in the 
New Testament and Religious Liberty. 
Amos N, Wilder; Main Principles of 
a Liberty proclaimed by ecu- 
Bodies. A. F. Carrillo de 
yeoman The Principles on which 
* Religionsfreiheit ’ is based in Catholic 
Theology. Albert Hartmann, sj.; Re- 
ligious Liberty considered as an inter- 
national Problem. O. F. Nolde; The 
Hindu Conception of Religious Liberty 
in the Melting-Pot. P. D. Devanandan; 
The theological Position of Islam concern- 
ing Religious Liberty. Elmer H. Dou: 
} ow ag > nina Geneva), 1961 (July), 


= (Geneva), 1961 (July), 469-76. 


tSocioLocia 10 «¥ _ 
URBANAS. Sal Terrae 
eeaseaae F961 Ane tect ), 473-84 
conclu 846. 
br ~* Se.aeTwonD eee. 
Georg immen der Zeit 
Proiturg/ie) ), m1960-61 (7), 36-47. 847. 


XIII. Hortatory and Practical 


REDEN UND AurFSATzE. Teil 1. Walter 
phe (Herausgegeben von Jan Her- 
und Hans Jochen Margull.) 
oon . Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag. 
DM 10. 1961. 848. 
See review, p. 489. 


{THE Posirion OF HEBREW LANGUAGE IN 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. James Barr. 
IRM, 1961 (Oct.), 435-44. 849. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


NCCR =National Christian Council Review (India) 
NMT = Nordisk Missions- 


When other magazines are referred to, the fal title is given. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME L (1961) 


The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. For names of authors, see 


For books reviewed, with their authors, see 
issue; pages 137-264 in April; pages 265-3 
Africa— 


East and Central: Anglican Province, 51; 
Federation issue, 50-1; Kenya, 49-50, 
51, 51-2; Mozambique, 49; Nyass- 
land, 286-92 passim ; Rhodesia, 
53-4, 286-92 passim; Rhodesia, 
54, 286-92 passim; Survey of Islan, 
or qunabetatnath2u 3s Savas 
‘or the ministry, ganda, 
51, 297-307. mm 

ee press (Wood), Tie 18; gry 

" ce an 
politics (Clegg), 4-16; The two 
nations (Gray), NOL: Year of 

= (Mason), 114-16. 


rea Cla 3 Cane 
yton’s ges, 
(ed. Wood), 340-1. 
South West: '59, 293-6 
West la, 48-9; 0, 47-8, 


; Gam- 


48- 
; French expression, 47 ; 
. 45; Ti , 46; 


es 
Zazzau (Smith), 363- town 
boy (Cole), 241-3; pS enn (Jahn), 
486-9 ; Witchcraft in Ghana (De- 


Arabia, 40. 
Audio-visual re 7 1, ” 75, 417-29. 
Australia, 73-4, 7 

book 


review: We were brought together 
(ed. Taylor), 248-9. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION AND OTHERS, THE, 


409-16. 


Baillie, pone. 191-4. 


Bi 
use in: Asia, 13; audio-visual methods, 
421, 423, 428; Australia, 73-4; 


pe: 512, 
e 510, Pages 1-136 are in the 
in July; pages 385-512 in Ocae. 


Authorized Version and others, 409- 
416; Canada, 74; Germany, 73; 
Hebrew study, 435-44; India, 25, 188: 
Iran, 39; Japan, 5 Korea, 8-9: 323: 
Latin America, 62-3: Malaya, 16-17: 
Morocco, 42-3; Near t, 35: 
Pakistan, E., 28: Sierra Leone, 45; 
Sudan, 41; Taiwan, 12; Tanganyika, 
$2; Timor, 149-57; translation work, 
328-35; Venezuela, 62; Vietnam, = 
book reviews: Curse, retribution, e 
as data in “natural nm, es 
in Timor, confronted with the Secotan 
(Middelkoop), a eet the new English 
Bible, 413-16; Theology of St Luke 
( Conzelmann), 98-100; Two thousand 


a to go (Wallis and Bennett), 
BIBLE TRANSLATION AND 


‘THe Bru 
we ae mag , 328-35. Nom 
ibliography, Internation issionary, 

136-3 6, 252-64, 373-84, 494-505. 


Cambodia, 15. 
CAMPBELL, JOHN MCLEop, 325-7. 
Canada, 74. 
Central Asia, 24, 33-4. 
book review: Tibet in revolt (Patterson), 
118-20. 
Ceylon, 29-31. 
China, People’s Republic of, 9-11, 173-83. 
RADITION AND THE "Movers 
Wor ip, 173-83. 
aa and family life, 6, 14, 30, 32, 


book review: The changing pane of 
family in a (ed. Devanandan and 
Thomas), 246-7. 
Canaan LEADERS IN INDUSTRY TO-DAY, 
Christian Literature, 6, 12, 16-17 25, 21, 
28, 3S aoa 35, 38, 40, 53. 


CHRISTIAN MISSION AT THis Hour} 340-1 
Tue, 464-6. CH I 
Christianity and non-Christian Faiths— un 


Buddhism, 32; religions, 17+ 
183; 13, 184-94; Hinduism, 
23, i ; Islam, 23-4, 26-7, 28, 41-2, 
44, 51, 188-90. Japanese new religions, 
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INDEX TO 


book reviews: Buddhism, its essence 
and develo — (Conze), 473-4; 
mage oO! 
God justice (Rahbar), 8; 
Islam 3 ae and Pakistan (T itu), 
348-51; Living Buddhism in Ja 
(Tamura with Woodard), 351-2 ; 
meaning of religion (Kristensen), 469- 
471; Muhammad, prophet and states- 
man (Watt), 471-3; Muslim devotions 
(Padwick), 344-6; der Weg des 
Buddha (Rosenkranz), 473-5; World 
cultures and world religions (Kraemer), 


(CHRISTIAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE NON- 


CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS, THE, 184~90. 


m work, 
1am, 18fchurch— 
ity:| Africa, S., 55-8 om, 290-2, 316-17; 


: Anti 


25, 21, 





Africa, s. W., 59, 293-6 ; Africa, W. “» 
of French expression, 47; Arabia, 40 4 
Basutoland, 58; Borneo, 18-19; 
Burma, 32; Cambodia, 1 55 Central 


Asia, 33; Gain , 30-1; China, 
People’s Repu of, 10-11, 173-83 


sim ; , 47-8, Fe aS im; 
41; e edecationct' Cen ny 
Hongk 13-14 ; India, 20-2, 184° 
190 ; Indo i7; in industry, 5, 


461-4 ; Iran, 39 ; Iraq, 39 ; 7 
3-6, 445-50, 451-9 ; Jordan, 
Kenya, 51-2 ; Korea, 8-9, 300-4 ; 
Laos, 15 ; Latin America, 60-5 ; 
Madagascar, 59-60 ; Malaya, 16-17 ; 
Mozambique, 49 ; Nigeria, 46 ; 


i 5- 
Umedn 51, 297- 307; Vietnam, 14-15. 
book reviews : Anleitung zur Meditation 
(Melzer), 338-40; The Christian min- 
ag in Africa ’(Sundkler), 210-11; 
The German Littell), 342-3; 


* ed. ecm 
Where - . 
br charges, 1948-57 (ed. é 
pot mene: Tue, 445-50. 


=: 3065.70" — Britain, 73; 
22-3; Iran ee 
; Malaya, 17; USA’ 7 

reviews: An one bed dialogue 
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(Brown and Weigel), 195-204; The 
churches and the church (Leeming), 
216-18; ergs and agreement in 
the church, vol. 2: the ministry and 
sacraments of the oe eiepance), 
214-16; La Laie 


Yunité chrétienne 34 a: 
Was sone Lexikon Mor ‘ittell and 


Commission of the Sa on Inter- 
national Affairs, 35-6 

Communism, 3, 9, 14, 16, 0 33, 39, 42, 54, 
61, 27 6-80, 322. 

CROSSING FRONTIERS, 308-19. 

Czechoslovakia, 72-3. 


Denmark, 74. 


East vir w Conference, 8, 12, 13, 
Editor’s Notes, 122, 250-1, 371-2, 492-3. 
Education— 

Africa, S., 56; Africa, W. (French 
yg me 47; Angola, 49; Arabia, 
>t Borneo, 18; Buitish West Indies, 

Central Asia, 33; Ceylon, 29-30, 
St: Colombia, 65: Eritrea, 
Gambia, 44-5; Ghana, 45; Hong 


45; Ss. 7 Asia, 13; 


reviews : Christian 
education (ed. Edmunds), oie 
a young nations (Ward), 355— 


Evangelism— 

Africa, S., 57; Africa, S. W., 59; Africa, 
W. (French expression), 47 ; in alien 
culture, 86-9; Arabia, “— at this 
hour, 464-6; Australia, N amt 
Bechuanaland, 58; Borneo, 18; 
British West Indies, 66-7; Burma, 32; 


lic of, 11; ch wth, 4 ; 
, 48; E. Asia, 445-50; Gambia, 
45; i 308-19; Hong- 


kong, 14; India, 20-2, 23-4; Pa 
nesia, 17; Iran, 39; Israel, 37; Japan, 
4-5; Jordan, 36; Korea, 8, 9; Laos, 


Malaya, 16; mass media, 417-29; 
Morocco, 42; Mozambique, 49; Near 
East, 35; Nepal, 33-4; Nigeria, 46; 
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Okinawa, 6- 
ippines, 19, 16878 | Rhodeaa, Ne 33; os 


15-16: Uaanda 51, 
297-367; Viele, Sis. 
book _ reviews: Davi 


sionnaire mariste Futuna (ed. 
Rozier), 232-3; ‘Tistory s lessons for 


tomorrow’s mission (ed, Ma le, 
121; Invitation to | to 
191-4; Tell in the 


-8; World ye and aren 
religions 
EVANGELISM ay "THE -g “ MEDIA 
AND AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS, 417-29. 
Egypt, 38, 41-2. 
Eritrea, 40. 
Ethiopia, 40. 


Germany, 71, 73, 445. 
Great Britain, 27, 29, 73, 418. 


In CENTRAL AND SOUTH AFRICA FOR THE 
ICAL EDUCATION FuND, 286- 


292. 

cy. 25; church, 20- 
tian iterature, 

184-90 ; church union, 22-3 ; So 


21, 24-5 or ag rh 
ot meal wok Ni a 


23, non-Christian 
Tah 50 ¢ political Gaines is 
meme, in, 5, 8, 17, 165-72, 
INSTITUTE OF a nd Tue, 430- 


BS, SG Aid, 48, a 
InTER-CHURCH AID: A CHALLENGE TO 


—JOHN BAILLIE, 1914. 
Iran, 39. 


lt aes 36, 37, 70-1. 


Japan, 3-6, 445-50, 451-9. 
Jews and Judaism, ‘37, 70—1. 
book reviews: die Botschaft des Juden 
tums (Goldschmidt), 368-9; Israél « 
~ nations (M artin-Achard) i 
udaism, a portrait (Roth), 369- 
Jordan, 36- 7. 


Kraemer, Hendrik, 445-9 passim, 451-9, 
Korea, 7-9, 320-4. 


Laity, Work of, 13, 16, 18-19, 26, 46, 5} 
66-7, 75, 169-70, 445-50, 4514 


passim. 

Latin America, 60-5, 432. 

Lebanon, 38. 

LiKE FATHER, Like Son: Some REFLEC 
ze ay THE CHURCH IN UGANDA 


58; Bo 183 Colon a1 
; meo, a Hongkong, ft 


Malaya, 16: Mozambique, 49; New 
a Pakistan, E., 29; Pakistan, 
; Philippines, 19; Turk 
book review Dr Ida (Wilson), 358-61. 
MISSIONARY ORIENTATION, A New AP 
PROACH TO, 395-408. 

Missionary Societies— 

Adventist, 421, 427. 

Anglican : CMJ, 71; CMS, 45, 52, 298, 
299, 303, 305; SAMS, 61; SPG, 57; 
UMCA 

Baptist : ABF, 16; S, 22, 28. 

ee a has 15, 25 2, 35, 41, 42-3, 

pass 
ye ag 38, 43, 49, 4 
French : 








Pane, 53, 5 

Friends: 14, 29, 42, 52, 60. 

German: HM, ‘57. 

Indian: CIGM, 28; NMS, 24. 

Inter- and undenominational : A 
24; Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
15: Arabic Literature Mission (N 
38: BJS, 70; CAsM, 33; CIM, 1 
15: CMA, 14-15, 16; Cws, 7, 22 
DIA, 63; ‘Door of Life, 67; EUSA 
62; Gospel Recordings, Inc. 426; 


ICWS, 4; oe (SM 38 
anon Ev LMS, 


ane ae Mt co. 60; MEou, ai xa 

the Holiness, 53; SA, 53 
SAGM. 59; SCM, 27, 63-4; SIM, 4; 
SSM, 42; SUM, 46; "UBS, 'B : UCC 
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October, 1961 


The International Missionary Council 


A Leaflet of Thanksgiving and Intercession 


Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within 
me bless his holy Name. Psalm 103. 


For thou, Lord, are good, and ready to forgive: 
and plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon 
thee. Psalm 86. 


Likeminded one toward another 


We give thanks for the growth in brotherhood and 
understanding, the clearer vision, the inspiration to 
better witness and service that have come about 
through Christian gatherings of recent months—in 
the Pacific Islands, in Africa, in Latin America. 

We pray: That plans worked out among the 
churches of each of those regions may strengthen them 
in their fellowship and in their calling to witness and 
evangelism. 

That those on whom rests the responsibility to carry 
out the decisions of the conferences may be given 
wisdom and discernment in their task. 


To whom much is given 


We give thanks for the spirit of dedication that has 
come out of the Strasbourg meeting of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and for the acceptance 
of the challenge of the mission of the Church by the 
Christian student generation of to-day. 





We pray : For Christian students, as a new academic 
year begins, in their task and opportunity to study and 
reflect on the Church and its mission to-day, to witness 
to the Christian Faith in terms that are relevant to 
their generation, to build on and communicate the 
Christian fellowship of the Strasbourg meeting. 

For a steadfast, devotional and sacramental life in 
the Christian student body throughout the world and 
especially among students in countries other than their 
own. 

For the regional study conferences which are to 
begin in these coming months, that they may be used 
of God for His purpose and to reveal His will. 


Workers together with Him 


We give thanks for the labours of Christian men and 
women who take the message of the Gospel into all 
the world, not only geographically, but in professions 
and occupations and into newly developing situations. 


We pray: For those who witness to fellow-workers 
alongside them in industry, in factories, in mines. 

For those concerned with areas of resettlement and 
new towns in the countries of East and West alike. 

For those who serve among refugees and immigrants, 
not only in Europe but in new fields of commitment in 
Latin America, Asia, Africa. 

For those with responsibilities in fields of technical 
approach: through radio, television and all forms of 
mass communication. 


The Sword of the Spirit 


We give thanks for the central place of Bible study 
in the gatherings from which we go forward, and for 
its light and guidance to those who took part. 

e pray: For those engaged in new ventures and 





experiments in Bible teaching in the many new areas 
and situations and among the many groups and 
individuals whom they reach. 

For those sharing in the study of the Bible, in 
Christian communities all over the world, which under- 
lies and upholds the preparations for the Assemblies 
of the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches in New Delhi in November 
December next. 


Into the Fellowship of His Son 


We give thanks for the prayer and fellowship and 
patience which have led, under the guidance of God, 
to the act of integration to which the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches 
are preparing to proceed at New Delhi. 

We pray: That this bringing together of Christian 
forces and of diverse gifts and experience may promote 
an ever deeper understanding of the task of evangelism, 
an ever clearer vision of opportunities, a strengthening 
of partnership in study and consultation, and of under- 
standing and brotherhood among the churches. 

We give thanks for signs of increased understanding 
among the Christian Confessions : 

For movements within the Eastern Orthodox Church 
towards the extension of its missionary service. 

For the approach of the Russian Orthodox Church to 
active fellowship within the oecumenical movement. 

We pray for a rich and blessed outcome of the 
Orthodox Church Conference held in September on 
the island of Rhodes. 

We give thanks for the Second Vatican Council now 
in preparation, and for the readiness, within the 
Roman Catholic Church, to take account of other 
viewpoints, to recognize obstacles, to see those 
separated from them none the less as brothers. 





We pray for God’s guiding hand on all who share 
in the planning of the Council. 

Eternal and merciful God, who art the God of 
peace and not of discord: have mercy upon thy 
Church, divided in thy service: and grant that we, 
seeking unity in Christ, and in the truth of thy holy 
word, with one mind and one mouth may glorify 
thee, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Preces Privatae ' 


For thou, Lord, art my hope 


We give thanks, in days of unrest and uncertainty, 
for the steadfastness of Christians living at the heart 
of political disturbance. 

We pray: That where they are a minority they may 
witness boldly to their faith and to their trust in, and 
commitment of themselves to, a loving God. 

That those in physical isolation and in apparent 
failure may know the presence of God and the up- 
holding support and comfort of their brothers in 
Christ. 

That in time of danger and tension we may learn to 
pray, not in fear or self-concern, but for the coming of 
the Kingdom. 

Almighty God, whose sovereign purpose none can 
make void : give us faith to stand calm and undismayed 
amid the tumults of the world, knowing that thy 
kingdom shall come and thy will be done, to the eternal 
glory of thy Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Daily Prayer * 
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